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UtaK's  Suininer  School 
of  Sevvice^^ 

Offering  courses  desired  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  all 
grades  of  collegiate  work,  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

will  again  present  an  outstanding  Summer  School  of  Service.  Courses  of 
general  interest,  as  well  as  many  courses  of  special  value  to  teachers  and 
recreational  leaders,  will  be  offered.  The  well-trained  University  staff 
(mostly  department  heads),  will  be  supplemented  by  the  following  carefully 
chosen,  distinguished  educational  specialists : 

Dr.    Henry    H.    Hill,    Superintendent    of  All  the  members  of  the  visiting  faculty 

Schools,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  will    conduct    credit    courses    throughout 

Dr.  S.   L.   Pressey,  Professor  of  Educa-  ^\^    ^^^    weeks,    except    Mrs.    Watkins, 

tional  Psychology,  Ohio  State  Univer-  '^^^f^    courses    will    run    the    first    two 


weeks  of  the  session. 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Watkins,  Secretary  Edu-  Special  Lecturers 

cational    Division,    National    Congress  '^'^'         '"^"    "                                            ^              ( 

of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Washington,  """       Dr.    Henry    Neumann,    Leader    of   the 

^-  ^-  Brooklyn    Society    for    Ethical    Culture, 

Dr.    Joseph    A.    Leighton,    Professor    of  New  York;  Dr.  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Pro- 
Philosophy,  Ohio  State  University  fessor    of    Education    in    English,    New 

Dr.   Obed   S.  Johnson,   Professor  of  Re-  X'^^  University;  Dr.  A    C.  McLaughlin, 

ligous  Education,  Wabash  College,  In-  P-^f-  <>£ J-^or^-  ^^^^X^^ 

P,     „    -_    _     ^.  ^  Professor  of  Psychology,  Ohio  State  Uni- 

-c  tV-       ^ost^san,  Associate  Professor  versity.      Other    lecturers    will    be    an- 

of  History,  University  of  Idaho.  nounced  later. 

A  series  of  daily  lectures  and  conferences  by  the  visiting  faculty  mem- 
bers and  special  lecturers,  covering  a  wide  range  of  ethical,  literary,  edu- 
cational, and  political  problems  of  the  hour  will  add  interest  to  the  summer 
session. 

HIGH  EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS 

Utah's  high  educational  rating  assures  transference  of  credits  else- 
where at  full  value.  The  broad  curriculum  will  include  courses  to  complete 
group  requirements,  courses  to  meet  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates 
and  diplomas,  a  parent-teachers  course  to  study  the  relation  of  individuals 
to  the  schools,  and  courses  for  scout  leaders  and  people  interested  in  the 
development  of  youth. 

Exceptional  Advantages  for  Study  are  Available  in  Salt  Lake  City 

One  Term  of  Six  Weeks— June  13  to  July  23 

Complete  Catalogue  Will  Appear  in  April 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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WHETHER  it's  a  big  job  or 
a  little  one,  you'll  get  the 
best  service  and  the  best 
work  in  our  big,  modern  com- 
mercial printing  plant.  Ask  our 
representative  to  quote  on  your 
next  job. 


Business  and  Personal  Stationery         Business  Forms  Hand  Bills 

Booklets  .  .  .  all  kinds  of  binding  Wedding  Stationery 
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Tribute  to  Mother 

By  Reta  Hozvcll 

Who  always  has  tenderly  watched  over  you— 
Who  taught  you  to  be  honest,  faithful  and  true ; 
Wlho  taught  you  to  kneel  and  "say  your  first  prayer  ? 
Whenever  you  need  her,  who  is  it  that's  there. 
Who  believed  in  you  most,  when  others  would  doubt ; 
Who  mended  and  toiled,  when  your  clothes  had  worn  out; 
Who  taught  you  that  you  should  have  love  for  each  other — 
Who  was  it  did  this  ?    Why  you  know  it  was  Mother. 

Who  wept  at  your  sorrow,  and  rejoiced  at  your  joy^ — ■ 
Thinks  that  nothing's  too  good  for  her  girl  or  boy ; 
Who  wore  her  old  clothes,  so  that  you  could  have  new — 
Who  is  happy  at  each  good  kind  deed  that  you  do  ? 
Wlho  watches  and  worries  at  your  late  return  ? — 
In  her  heart  a  bright  fire  of  love  seems  to  burn. 
Wbo  forgets  self,  in  always  thinking  of  others? 
Why  we  know  vi^ho  does  this :  it's  all  of  our  Mothers. 

Wherever  you  are,  she  i&  thinking  of  you, 

Wondering  if  you're  doing  what  she'd  have  you  do, 

Hoping  you  remember  the  truths  she  has  taught. 

For  the  knowledge  she  gave  you,  could  never  be  bought. 

For  you  she  is  praying,  by  day  and  by  night — 

It  grieves  her  to  know  if  you're  not  doing  right. 

The  blessing  we  should  prize,  above  any  other, 

Is  the  one  taken  for  granted — '"The  Love'  of  Our  Mother." 

MOTHER 

By  Linnie  Fisher  Robinson 


In  youth  you  looked 

with  glowing  eyes 
Into  the  azure  of  your  skies, 
And  wore  a  crown  of  love 
Like  laurel  leaves. 
Your  pathway  led 
O'er  rough  and  slipp'ry  places, 
And  you  trod  them 
In  your  simple  gown. 
The  blessed  of  the  earth ! 
Your  eyes  were  tender, 
And  your  hands  eager. 


In  the  parched  plain 

You  were  the  oasis ; 

And  in  the  desert, 

The  bloom. 

Your  sight  grows  dim, 

And  many  things  are  clear. 

As  you  tread  less  sure 

Upon  the  highway, 

Your  soul  dons 

Its  heaven  blooming, 

And  you  bless  the  world. 


MARY  BALIi  WASHI]VGTO]V 

Our  cover  picture  is  tliat  of  Mary  Ball  ?Wasliins"ton,  motlier  of  Georee  W^asliingtoii, 
piainted  by  Middl^etou,  an  Kn^liisli  officer;  eitlier  jii»t  before  or  after  beri  marriag'e  to 
Augustine  WasliiMston,  Marcli  6,  1730. 

W^e  ovre  unfailing  hoinag'e  to  tbe  memory  of  Mary  Ball  WiasMngton,  the  motber  of 
our  grreat  national  bero,  for  the  sterlinjsr  qualities  sbe  implanted  in  her  son.  Togeither 
they  gave  to  the  world  a  beautiful  e^iample  of  filial  love  and  respect.  While  life  lasted 
he  save  his  motlier  loving  bonuige,  respected  ber  'wi.shes,  obeyed  her;  commands,  and 
did  bis  best  to  gratify  her  requests.  She  shared  his  triumphs,  his  troubles  and  bis 
disappointments.  To  the  honors  be  gained  her  comment  ^vas:  "George  deserv'es  well  of 
his  country;  he  was  always  a  good  boy." 


A   PIONEER  MOTHER 

Youtli  fades;  love  droops;  the  leaves  of  frienidsliip  falls 
A  mother's  secret  liope  outlives  them  all. 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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Notable  Women  Extol  the  Sunday  School 


Rose  Waldo 


Harvest  of  Upright  Citizenship 

Right  understanding 
of  the  great  truths  the 
Bible  contains  is  the 
only  preparation  for 
life  we  can  safely  trust. 
Childhood  is  the  proper 
time  for  this  training. 
The  power  for  good 
behind  more  than  nine- 
teen million  Sunday- 
school  workers  is 
shown  in  the  great  harvest  of  upright 
citizenship  our  country  reveals.  My 
grandfather  was  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, who  met  the  last  enemy  singing 
"On  Christ  the  Solid  Rock'  il  Stand." 
My  mother's  final  request  to  her  moth- 
er was  "Please  send  my  little  girls 
to  Sunday-school,  if  they  have  to  wear 
calico  dresses  and  sunbonnets."  So 
you  see,  I  personally  owe  much  to 
faithful  Sunday  School  workers. — 
Rose  Waldo,  Originator  and  Editor 
of  Child  Life,    (July  9,   1930). 

Sound  Knowledge  of  iBihle 

When  I  was  a  young 
girl  I  was  obliged  to 
attend  the  Sunday 
School  of  St.  John 
Church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  which  my 
grandfather,  Stephen 
Franklin,  was  superin- 
tendent, as  well  as  an 
elder  of  the  church.  I 
say  "obliged"  for  I 
should  have  been  marched  to  Sunday 
School  every  Sunday  morning  whether 


Gertrude  Atherton 


I  wanted  to  go  or  not,  but  I  look 
back  upon  that  interval  in  my  life  as 
a  pleasant  memory.  I  not  only  en- 
joyed meeting  the  other  young  people, 
but  got  a  sound  knowledge  of  Biblical 
history. — ^Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton, 
Author,  (June  7,  1930). 

Teachers  in  Honorable  Positions 

A  teacher  in  a  Sun- 
day School  is  occupying 
one  of  the  most  honor- 
able positions  a  moral 
agent  can  fill.  It  is  ne- 
glect of  home  teaching, 
home  example,  and 
home  religion,  that  ren- 
ders the  Sunday  School 
necessary.  If  this  in- 
supplies  the 
lack  of  home  instruc- 
tion when  parents  are  not  capable 
or  are  no  longer  living,  it  becomes  an 
important  auxiliary  to  the  church. — 
Florence  Nightingale  Sherk,  Writer, 
Winnipeg,  (May  21,  1930). 

'■Essential  in  [Any  Nation 

I  have  always  con-  ■ 
sidered  the  Sunday 
School  a  potent  factor 
in  the  development  of 
the  child.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution that  has  a  sta- 
bilizing effect  upon  all 
social  and  political  life. 
Moral  and  religious 
training  are  essential  in 
the  life  of  any  nation 
and  in  this  day  of  uni- 


Florence   Nightin-     cf^f.ifCnn 
gale  Sherk  SlllUllOn 


Mrs.  Thompson 
Seton 
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versal  education  with  the  material  side 
so  well  represented,  the  spiritual  as- 
pect cannot  be  placed  before  our  youth 
at  too  early  an  age. — Grace  Thompson 
Seton,  Writer,   (May  24,  1930). 

Strengthening  Moral  Forces 

My  personal  interest 
in  the  Sunday  School 
has  many  roots  which 
go  ideep  into  the  life  of 
my  family. 

My  husband's  grand- 
father, the  Reverend 
John  Owen  of  England, 
was  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  the  Sunday- 
school  idea,  on  whose 
pioneer  work  the  entire  institution  was 
•  built. 

My  father's  lifelong  interest  in  the 
Sunday  School  culminated  in  his  Bible 
class  in  Royal  ,Palm  Park,  Miami, 
Florida,  attended  every  Sunday  by  an 
audience  of  several  thousand  people. 
My  personal  service  in  the  Sunday 
School  began  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Primary  class  in  my  girlhood.  I  was 
superintendent  of  that  department  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  ever  since  that 


Ruth  Bryan  Owen 


time  'have  felt  a  close  personal  interest 
in  the  service  rendered  by  the  Sunday 
School  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  church 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  moral 
forces  of  the  community. — Ruth  Bry- 
an Owen,  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives irom  Florida,   (May  2,  1930). 

Can  Never  Do  Without  It 

We  can  never  do 
without  the  Sunday 
School.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  potent  influ- 
ence in  the  child's  life. 
Since  early  impressions 
leave  lifelong  influ- 
ences, our  young  people 
would  not  go  far  wrong 
if  their  attendance  at 
Sunday  School  were 
regular  from  early 
If  we  teach  our  boys 
and  girls  consideration,  kindness,  and 
sympathy  for  their  fellow  men  and 
fellow  creatures,  would  not  this  be 
one  of  the  most  direct  means  toward 
the  aim  of  "peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  men?" — Wiilhelmina  Har- 
per, Consulting  Children's  Librarian, 
Palo  Alto,  California,  (May  28,  1930). 


Wilhelmina 
Harper 

school  years. 


Do  Your  Best 


By  Christie  Lund 

Be  the  best  you  can  be  in  the  place  that  you  hold 

Be  it  humble  or  small  or  unknown ; 
For  each  day  offers  treasures  more  precious  than  gold 

And  you'll  reap  only  where  you  have  sown. 

Give  the  best  you  can  give  in  your  service  to  man 
For  not  long  will  you  tarry  on  earth ; 

Fill  your  niche  in  God's  glorious  and  wonderful  plan 
With  faith  in  life's  ultimate  worth. 

Go  forth  with  a  courage  to  meet  every  test 

Be  worthy,  be  honest,  be  true. 
No  matter  how  lowly  your  task,  do  your  best. 

And  the  world'  will  pay  homage  to  you. 


The  Dual  Responsibility  in  the  Home 

By  Julia  F.  Wolfe,  for  Natioixal  Kindergarten  Association 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  in  this  day  Father,  and  you  are  my  earthly  father, 
of  education  and  culture  that  one  al-  so  why  could  you  not  be  my  earthly 
most  always  considers  the  mother  to  God?"  If  that  man  had  spiritual  con- 
be  solely  responsible  for  the  correction  ception,  a  new  ideal  of  manhood  came 
of  the  children?  The  American  father  to  him  at  that  moment, 
is  too  prone  to  pay  his  wife  the  doubt-  Children  are  the  gifts  of  God  to  par- 
ful  compliment  of  absolute  confidence  ents,  not  gifts  to  mothers  alone.  The 
in  this  matter,  forgetting,  or  perhaps  dual  relationship  and  the  dual  respon- 
not  knowing,  that,  whether  he  wishes  sibility  prove  the  equality  of  the  sexes, 
to  or  not,  he  is  exercising  as  positive  in  that  each  has  his  or  her  part  to  per- 
an  influence  over  his  children  as  their  form  in  the  making  of  character, 
mother.  Unfortunately,  too  often  the  through  inheritance,  through  teaching 
mother  must  seek  to  counteract  that  and,  above  all,  through  living.  . 
influence  in  certain  directions.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  ever 

A  young  mother  one  day  discussing  was  a  family  of  children  indifferent  to 

the    difficulties    of   training   her  three  ^ivic   or   national   questions,  that   had 

boys  of  entirely  different  temperaments  S^o^n   up   under   the   influence   of   a 

said,  "But  there  is  one  thing  I  can  al-  ^^^^er  who  "rendered  unto  Caesar  the 

ways  say  to  them,  'Boys,  if  each  of  things  that  are  Cesar's  and  unto  God 

you  makes  as  fine  a  man  as  your  father,  the  things  that  are  God's."     Without 

the  world  will  be  better  because  you  ^  ^o^^^t,  many  of  the  women  of  this 

are  in  it.'  "     Doubtless  to  every  wo-  ^l^^  ^^^^  are  interested  in  public  ques- 

man  who  heard  that  declaration  there  ^lons    can  trace  that  interest  directly 

came  a  thrill  of   either  joy  or  envy,  ^o  a  father  s  unconscious  influence,  and 

Whether  she  was  right  or  not,  to  have  ^o  the  fact  that  all  questions  which  were 

the  feeling  that  she  could  always  hold  fg^tating  the  public,   or   should   have 

up  to  the  boys  their  own  father   as  ^^^^   agitating   the   public,    were  dis- 

their  model  of  perfection,  was  to  have  '^^/f  ^  ]^  ^^^^^^  presence  as  matters  of 

reached  the  highest  bliss  as  wife  and  Z}^^^  interest  to  every-day  life.    Some- 

mother  times  we  suffer  from  what  one  might 

r^      '    r            t  .,                      11,-  call  passive  goodness.    What  a  nation 

One  of  our  daily  papers  told  this  ^^^ds  is  active  goodness  in  every  moth- 

^^^^y  •  er  and  father :  a  goodness  that  makes 


A  small  boy  turned  suddenly  to  his  them  realize  that  the  greatest  gift  they 
father,  after  watching  the  sunset,  and  can  make  to  the  nation  is  a  perfect 
m  solemn  tones  asked,  "Say,  Father,  home— a  home  whose  influence  is  de- 
are  you  my  earthly  God?"  "Cer-  veloping  the  character  of  the  children 
tainly  not,  my  son,  there  is  no  such  under  its  roof,  and  just  as  directly  help- 
thing  as  an  earthly  God.  What  put  ing  to  produce  the  public  sentiment  of 
that  into  your  mind  ?"  "Well,  the  Bi-  the  community,  of  which  it  is  a  mem- 
ble   says   that    God   is   bur   heavenly  ber. 

FAITH 

Faith  is  the  mainspring  of  action,  the  soul  of  aspirajtion,  the  heart 
of  hope  and  the  life  of  love;  it  bridges  the  chasm  between  the  known  and 
the  unknown,  sees  the  unseen,  knits  the  future  into  the  present,  makes 
ideals  real,  anchors  the  soul  to  God  and  truth,  and  gives  to  existience 
the  continuity  and  harmony  that  makes  possible  beautiful,  aspiring, 
purposeful  life. — Nephi  Jensen. 


By  Harold  H.  Jenson 


The  Three  Cam-pbell  Sisters 

"Little  Women"  is  a  book  every 
reader  will  remember,  but  that  story 
cannot  compare  with  the  actual  lives 
of  the  Three  Campbell  Sisters,  pio- 
neers of  yesteryears,  who  have  seen 
the  ever  changing  styles  in  dress  and 
human  nature,  yet  during  many  trials 
and  sorrows  have  been  faithful  to  their 
own  high  standards  of  living  and 
through  all  have  kept  their  keen  sense 
of  humor.  The  writer  has  hesitated 
longer  on  this  article  than  anything 
he  has  ever  written,  for  three  reasons : 
first,  his  great  respect  for  this  trio 
whose  life  stories  would  make  one  of 
,  the  best  novels  ever,  written ;  secondly, 
his  inability  to  adequately  describe  the 
service  these  women  have  rendered; 
and  lastly,  the  humility  and  modesty 
that  made  it  impossible  to  get  facts 
that  might  otherwise  never  be  record- 
ed. For  this  reason  Sister  Mary  Kelly 
Pye,  a  writer  of  ability,  collaborated 
with  him  in  this  article  and  between 
the  two  this  sketch  now  breaks  into 
print. 

From  off  the  wall  of  the  comfort- 
able yet  old-fashioned  home,  at  124 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
scribe  with  the  help  of  one  sis- 
ter, unbeknown  to  the  other  two,  took 
a  picture  from  the  wall,  from  which 
family  group  portraits  of  Agnes,  Joan 
and  Ann  Campbell  were  obtained. 

There  are  countless  people  who  know 
these  women  intimately,  who  have  par- 
taken of'  their  hospitality,  for  their 
table  is  always  set  and  the  stranger  or 
friend  is  welcome  within  their  gates. 
Each  has  her  own  idea  of  food,  each 
her  own  circle  of  friends,  each  her 
own  room,  and  without  the  help  oil 
man  they  have  carried  on  through  the 
years  as  independently  as  any  inside 
circle  of  womankind  ever  organized  for 


mutual  protection  and  benefit.  Their 
lives  have  been  devoted  unselfishly  to 
either  helping  aged  parents  or  caring 
for  each  other.  Several  love  stories 
that  this  writer  will  never  tell  came  to 
him  where  for  the  sake  of  caring  for 
someone  else  a  sacrifice  that  meant 
single  blessedness  for  life  resulted. 

Are  they  sad?  Do  they  look  back 
of  the  years  as  wasted  ?  Not  a  bit.  A 
happier  group  could  not  be  found  any- 
where. 

Unselfish,  best  describes  each  of 
them.  Each  has  a  different  tempera- 
ment, yet  they  are  "all  for  one  and  one 
for  all." 

Joan 

Let's  start  with  Joan,  a  saintly  char- 
acter, who  was  the  first  lady  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  in  the  territorial 
government  of  Utah.  In  signing  her 
commission  iGovernor  Wood  remarked 
that  this  was  the  first  illegal  act  he 
had  performed.  Her  position  was  that 
of  a  notary  public.  Her  youth  and 
sex  raised  the  question  referred  to  by 
the  honorable  governor. 

The  Salt  Lake  Herald  of  Feb.  21,  ■ 
1874,  in  commenting  on  this  appoint- 
ment under  the  heading  "First  Lady 
Notaries"  says:  "Has  any  state  or 
territory  got  ahead  of  Utah  in  the 
matter  of  having  ladies  to  act 
as  Notaries  Public?  Yesterday  two 
women  were  selected  by  the  joint  con- 
vention of  the  Legislature, — Miss 
Campbell  and  Miss  Snow.  Need  we 
say  that  the  gallant  Mann  (this  was 
his_  name)  was  the  man  to  propose 
their  names.  Carry  the  news  to  Susan 
B,  Anthony.  By  the  way.  Why  Mann 
has  remained  a  bachelor  up  to  now  is 
among  the  mysteries." 

Joan  /Campbell  was  born  the  early 
part  of  April,  1857,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
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the  daughter  of  Robert  Lang  and  Jane 
Miller  Campbell.  She  was  named  for 
Joan  Campbell,  wife  of  Robert  Camp- 
bell who  with  her  infant  son  died  at 
Winter  Quarters,  Neb.,  Oct.  16,  1846. 

Joan  and  her  sister  Mary  (Mell) 
later  the  wife  of  Jed  Clive  of  this  city 
were  among  the  earliest  employes  of 
the  Historian's  Office  and  hundreds  of 
pages  of  beautifully  written  historical 
data,  copied  by  them,  are  on  file  in  the 
Historian's  Office. 

Joan  is  of  the  petite  type  and  very 
dainty.  All  the  sisters  are  generous 
to  a  fault.  When  one  sister  was  in- 
vited out,  or  went  on  a  journey,  the 
others  thought  nothing  of  offering  a 
new  dress  or  hat  (perhaps  never  yet 
worn)  for  use. 

From'  a  biographical  sketch  pub- 
lished in  "The  History  of  the  Y.  L. 
M.  I.  A."  it  is  recorded  that  Robert  L. 
Campbell,  the  father  of  the  Campbell 
girls  was  one  of  Utah's  pioneers  in 
more  ways  that  one.  He  came  here  in 
1847  and  endured  all  the  privations  and 
hardships  incident  to  early  days;  but 
he  brought  with  him  his  fine  clerical 
training  and  acute  intellect.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  superintendents  of 
public  instruction  and  was  in  the  His- 
torian's Office  for  twenty  years.  (It 
is    singular   that    his    son    Robert    L. 


Campbell,  Jr.  worked  in  this  same 'office 
until  his  recent  death).  Joan,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  and  eldest  daughter 
of  Robert  L.  Campbell,  Sr.  was 
taken  into  the  Historian's  office  and  her 
father  initiated  her  into  his  own  pro- 
fession. He  died  when  Joan  was  16 
and  she  turned  her  attention  to  help- 
ing support  the  16  children  left  be- 
hind. She  kept  her  post  at  the  His- 
torian's office  for  ten  years,  laboring 
under  President  George  A.  Smith, 
Apostle  Orson  Pratt  and  Elder  John 
Jaques.  During  this  time  she  did  con- 
siderable private  secretarial  work  even 
making  out  the  iwills  of  prominent 
men.  From  here  she  went  ito  Z.  C. 
M.  I.  as  cashier,  remaining  there  for  a 
number  of  years. 

In  1894  she  was  called  by  Sister 
Taylor  to  act  as  recording  secretary 
and  aid  in  the  general  board  of  Y.  L. 
M.  I.  A.  The  former  position  she  held 
for  five  years  in  which  time  she  never 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  In 
April,  1910,  she  became  general  secre- 
tary. She  was  placed  in  the  position 
of  secretary  of  the  ReHef  Society  of 
the  14th  Ward  and  held  that  office 
until  her  removal  from  the  ward  in 
1908.  She  also  acted  as  counselor  in 
this  ward's  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  and  labored 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Primary  Associa- 
tion and  Sunday  Schools. 
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Agnes 

Agnes  Stewart  Campbell  was  born 
Nov.  8,  1860,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  daugii- 
ter  of  Robert  Lang"  and  Mary  Stewart 
Campbell.  She  is  a  very  fluent  and 
original  speaker  and  writer;  a  twin 
sister  of  Annie  Stewart  Campbell.  The 
two  are  so  remarkably  alike  that  it 
was  impossible  for  strangers  to  know 
them  apart.  In  childhood  and  later 
the  twin  sisters  had  a  great  deal  of 
fun  in  fooling  the  boys.  They  made 
dates  and  arranged  for  first  dances. 
They  nearly  always  got  the  wrong 
parties,  but  liked  to  confuse  their  part- 
ners, who  could  not  tell  which  was 
which. 

Agnes  early  began  her  public  work. 
She  was  first  called  to  the  presidency 
of  the  14th  Ward  Y.  L.  M.  L  A.  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  She  chose  Miss  Lizzie 
Green  and  Mrs.  Rida  C.  Taylor  as  her 
counselors  and  Miss  Maggie  Taylor  as 
secretary.  She  also  had  Miss  Ann 
M.  Cannon  as  treasurer,  Miss  Mae 
Taylor  as  assistant  secretary  and  Belle 
Morris  as  organist.  This  was  rather 
a  remarkable  group  of  young  women, 
as  their  subsequent  history  proves. 
They  were  installed  in  office  Sept.  2'4, 
1888.  It  was  while  she  was  in  that 
position  that  Sister  Elmina  S.  Taylor 
decided  to  call  her  to  act  as  an  aid 
on  the  General  Board.  Agnes  also,  kept 
up  her  work  in  her  own  ward.  At  this 
time  she  was  engaged  in  the  office  of 
Z.  C.  M.  I.  at  a  good  salary  and  was 
already  planning  to  save  money,  so 
that  she  might  later  help  to  build  a 
home.  The  family  had  been  deprived 
of  the  father  in  1874  and  the  girls  at 
once  set  about  making  themselves  uj- 
dependent.  Agnes  had  inherited  her 
father's  business  qualities  so  that  she 
carried  along  her  private  and  public 
duties  with  little  difficulty.  In  1895 
she  removed  to  the  20th  Ward,  and 
resigned  her  position  as  president  in  the 
14th  Ward,  after  ten  years  of  active 
service.  On  February  26,  1898,  she 
was  elected  president  of  the  20th  Ward 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Here  again  she  did 
conscientious  work,   for  she  could  do 


nothing  else.  She  was  now  very  busy 
buying  a  small  spot  of  ground  at  the 
head  of  State  street,  where  her  long- 
ing eyes  had  rested  for  many  years. 
It  was  purchased,  and  the  modest 
pretty  home  was  begun.  In  one  year 
the  house  was  built  and  the  girls  with 
their  mother  were  cozily  settled  under 
their  own  roof.  She  resigned  her  po- 
sition in  the  20th  Ward  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
in  1901  on  account  of  her  removal  to 
the  18th  Ward  where  her  new  home 
was  located.  She  left  her  work  in  the 
big  Co-op  store  in  1899  and  accepted 
the  position  of  assistant  secretary  in  the 
Board,  receiving  a  small  salary  for  at- 
tending to  the  growing  volume  of  cler- 
ical work  attached  to  this  position. 
When  Miss  Nef¥  needed  some  assist- 
ance in  the  Journal  office,  Miss  Camp- 
bell was  engaged  for  that  position  and 
here  she  has  labored  for  over  40  years ; 
ready  in  season  and  out  of  season  foi 
every  call  made  upon  her.  When 
the  combination  with  the  Era  took 
place  Sister  Campbell  of  her  own'  voli- 
tion resigned  from  both  the  board  and 
as  business  manager  of  the  Journal, 
after  an  association  with  this  office 
of  over  40  years. 

Those  who  remember  Agnes  Camp- 
bell in  her  bustling  business  career  have 
little  conception  of  the  other  life  de- 
voted to  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  emi- 
grant, the  struggling  artist,  the  wid- 
owed mother  and  orphaned  children. 
She  has  converted  more  people  to  the 
glory  of  Temple  labor  than  any  one 
the  writer  knows.  She  has  consti- 
tuted herself  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
between  the  living  spirits  of  the  dead 
and  the  dead  spirits  of  the  living,  until 
her  name  is  a  synonym  of  Temple 
achievements. 

Annie 

Annie  (Ann)  Stewart  Campbell, 
born  Nov.  8  1860,  is  a  twin  of  Agnes. 
Like  her  sister  Aggie,  she  has  strong 
Scotch  characteristics,  robust  health, 
untiring  and  unswerving  integrity,  but 
far  from  being  according  to  the  pop- 
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"Within  a  week  at  least,"  Giddianhi 
had  said  when  Jarom  asked  him  how 
soon  he  should  return.  And  Jarom 
had  remained  ten  days  away.  He  had 
been  so  intensely  interested  in  all  he 
had  been  hearing  and  seeing  of  the 
activities  of  the  Nephites  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  passing  of  time.  But  as 
he  approached  the  mountains  he  re- 
called the  words  of  Giddianhi.  He  re- 
called also  that  Giddianhi  had  been 
rather  suspicious  of  his  proposal  to 
make  friends  with  Gidgiddoni  'by  re- 
turning his  daughter.  He  knew  the 
summary  vengeance  taken  by  Gadi- 
antons  against  any  of  their  number  who 
seemed  to  betray  them,  and  a  vague 
apprehension  grew  in  his  breast. 

This  was  not  lightened  by  the  aston- 
ished greetings  of  the  guards  who 
kept  the  secret  passes  as  he  met  and 
passed  them,  nor  by  the  way  in  which 
they  invariably  fell  together  in  a  group 
as  soon  as  he  had  passed  land  began 
talking  significantly. 

He  told  himself  that  the  information 
he  brought  must  be  more  complete 
than  that  any  other  spy  might  have 
secured,  and  that  in  his  information  he 
was  safe.  At  least  Giddianhi  would 
not  execute  him  as  a  traitor  until  he 
had  been  given  a  hearing,  and  once  he 
gained  the  ear  of  the  Chief  he  was  sure 
he  would  be  able  to  prove  himself  their 
friend.  Yet  the  vague  foreboding  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  as  he  approached 
the  headcjuarters  of  'the  Chief. 

He  did  not  pause  to  call  upon  his 
mother,  for  no  Gadianton  who  bore 
news  of  import  was  ever  allowed  to 
piit  family  matters  before  those  of  the 
Robbers.  Yet,  as  he  hastened  toward 
the  council  hall,  he  could  not  help 
seeing  the  glances  of  astonishment  that 


greeted  him,  nor  hearing  the  many 
times  that  first  one  and  then  another 
exclaimed  his  name  and  then  turned 
to  whisper  to  a  companion.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  read  a  conster- 
nation in  their  manner,  as  though  his 
return  had  been  neither  expected  nor 
desired.  Puzzled  and  worried  he  en- 
tered the  great  door. 

"Jarom !"  a  guard  at  the  door  shout- 
ed, in  a  warning  voice,  as  he  passed, 
''The  spy  jarom  has  returned,  O 
Chief !" 

A  hush  fell  over  the  assembly  and 
the  crowd  drew  apart  to  let  him  pass. 
He  walked  directly  toward  Giddianhi, 
not  failing  to  note  the  fleeting  looks  of 
surprise,  consternation,  and  finally  as- 
sumed anger  that  succeeded  upon  his 
face.  Bowing  before  the  high  seat  of 
the  Chief,  Jarom  waited  to  be  spoken 
to. 

"How  long  did  I  give  you  to  be 
gone?"  Giddianhi  asked  him  sternly. 

"One  week." 

"How  then  is  it  that  you  dare  be  gone 
ten  days?  And  having  been  gone  so 
long,  how  is  it  that  you  return  so 
boldly?" 

"I  dared  remain  longer  than  you 
said,  O  Chief,  because  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  in  the  laws  of  Gadianton  a 
spy  is  not  as  a  soldier  but  must  occa- 
sionally let  expediency  and  the  good 
of  the  body  supersede  a  command  even 
fTom  the  highest  of  us  all.  And  why 
should  I  not  dare  return?  Have  I 
done  that  which  has  made  my  friends 
turn  enemy?" 

Giddianhi  hesitated  a  moment  and 
his  face  paled  slightly  before  he  re- 
plied. "When  you  departed  you  took 
with  you  the  daughter  of  Gidgiddoni, 
with  whom  you  were  suspected  of  be- 
ing" in  love.    Suspicion,  therefore,  when 
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you  delayed  to  return,  whispered  that 
she  had  persuaded  you  to  turn  traitor 
to  us." 

"Suspicion  whispered!"  Jaroni  ex- 
claimed with  bold  scorn,  "Did  I  not 
explain  to  you,  O  Chief,  that  my  motive 
in  returning  the  daughter  of  Gidgid- 
doni  to  him  was  that  I  might  win  his 
confidence  sufficiently  to  spy  the  more 
effectively  for  you  ?  Did  you  not  agree 
with  the  plan  and  command  me  to  take 
her  back?  Since  when  has  suspicion 
and  its  whisperings  condemned  a  man 
for  carrying  out  a  plan  approved  by 
Giddianhi?" 

A  low  murmur  swept  the  assembly 
and  Giddianhi's  face  went  from  pale 
to  red.  But  he  was  not  to  be  outdone 
in  boldness  by  a  stripling.  Else  he 
would  not  have  been  Chief. 

"Did  then,  this  vaunted  plan  work  as 
you  supposed  ?  What  information  have 
you  brought  that  others  have  not  al- 
ready given?" 

"If  I  knew  what  others  have  given, 
I  could  reply  better." 

"They  tell  us  that  the  people  of  Ne- 
phi  shout  for  battle  and  that  their 
Chief  Judge  and  Chief  Captain  have 
turned  Priest  and  preach  repentance  to 
them  instead  of  organizing  armies.  Is 
this  correct?" 

"It  is  correct,  but  surely  it  is  not 
all  they  have  told,"  Jarom  pressed  his 
advantage. 

"They  say,  too,  that  many  people, 
frightened  by  our  letter,  are  flocking 
into  the  lands  of  Zarahemla.and  Boun- 
tiful." 

"That  also  is  correct,  but  surely  that 
is  not  all.  What  motive  do  they  give 
for  this  migration  ?" 

"The  motive  of  fear,  as  I  told  you!" 

"And  no  other?"  Jarom  insisted. 

"What  other  would  be  necessary?" 

Jarom  glanced  slowly  about  the  as- 
sembly, and  then  approaching  the  Chief 
a  little  nearer  spoke  in  .a  lower  tone. 

"Is  my  report  to  be  made  before  the 
entire  multitude  here  assembled,  or 
shall  I  be  heard  first  by  the  Chiefs  in 
council  alone?" 

"The    Gadiantons  have  no    secrets 


from  the  least  member  of  their  band. 
Speak  now,"  Giddianhi  commanded. 
Jarom  bowed,  half  angered,  because  he 
knew  it  was  a  custom  to  have  an  im- 
portant spy  report  to  the  council  first. 
That  he  was  commanded  to  tell  his 
news  before  them  all  was  a  sign  that 
he  was  not  expected  to  bring  tidings 
of  any  importance.  He  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  his  superior  infor- 
mation. 

"Very  well,  I  shall  speak  now,  to 
them  all,"  he  retorted,  and  stepping  a 
little  to  one  side  so  that  he  need  not 
entirely  turn  his  back  to  Giddianhi,  he 
faced  the  others. 

"As  I  have  said,  I  returned  the 
daughter  of  Gidgiddoni  to  her  father 
and  won  his  confidence.  He  confided 
his  plans  in  part  to  me  and  I  observed 
more.  I  did  not  stay  long  in  Zara- 
hemla,  but  followed  the  messengers  of 
Lachoneus  through  that  land  and  the 
land  of  Bountiful,  then  across  Desola- 
tion, beyond  the  narrow  neck  that  leads 
to  the  land  Northward,  and  far  north 
among  the  cities  there.  And  I  learned 
that  which  none  of  the  others  seem  to 
have  suspected — that  if  the  Gadiantons 
would  strike  the  Nephites  effectively 
they  must  strike*  at  once." 

He  said  this  in  as  exaggerated  a 
manner  as  possible,  hoping  that  the 
discredit  he  seemed  to  have  fallen  into 
would  make  them  disregard  his  council. 
A  half  laughing  murmur  that  swept 
the  crowd  told  him  he  had  judged 
rightly  and  they  would  be  apt  to  decide 
contrary  to  his  counsel.  He  continued, 
masking  the  satisfaction  he  felt. 

"I  say  this,  because  the  motive  of 
the  migration  of  the  Nephites  into  Zar- 
ahemla  and  Bountiful  is  not  caused  by 
fear,  as  you  suppose,  but  by  a  determi- 
nation to  starve  us." 

A  shout  of  derision  greeted  this 
statement  and  Jarom's  satisfaction 
grew.  "Starve  us !"  many  repeated, 
"How  can  the  Nephites  starve  us? 
Tell  us  how?" 

"Perhaps  they  cannot  do  it,"  he  re- 
plied doubtfully,  "but  this  is  the  way 
they  think  they  can.    All  those  who  live 
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outside  the  boundaries  of  Bountiful 
and  Zarahemla,  both  of  the  blood  of 
Nephi  and  of  the  blood  of  Laman  are 
commanded  by  the  leaders  of  the  Ne- 
phites,  to  lay  waste  their  land  and 
carry  all  their  provisions  into  these  two 
lands  where  they  are  planning  to  for- 
tify themselves,  hoping  that  the  wild 
animals  of  the  forest  will  be  insufficient 
for  our  support  and  that  in  two  or 
three  years  they  can  exterminate  us  by 
famine  and  the  sword." 

The  laughter  which  greeted  this  an- 
nouncement swelled  and  swelled  until 
the  great  hall,  carved  from  the  living 
rock,  seemed  to  tremble  with  the  roar 
of  it.  Jarom  fell  silent  to  let  the 
laughter  carry  its  own  conversion  to 
those  who  might  be  inclined  to  take 
seriously  the  threat  of  starvation  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nephites. 

Giddianhi  gave  a  signal  for  silence 
which  eventually  stopped  all  but  an 
occasional  smothered  giggle  and  asked 
Jarom  mockingly,  "And  what  assur- 
ance have  the  Nephites  that  with  all  the 
wilderness  to  supply  us,  and  themselves 
shut  up  in  their  fortifications,  they  will 
not  starve  first?" 

"Only  the  assurance  that  they  believe 
the  wild  game  not  plentiful,  enough  to 
supply  our  great  numbers,  and  their 
belief  that  they  have  enough  provisions 
to  last  two  or  three  years  at  least." 

"They  must  suppose  us  to  be  more 
numerous  than  themselves,  and  that  the 
wild  animals  have  no  cubs.  What  say 
you  my  friends, — ^Shall  we  starve  be- 
fore the  Nephites  do?" 

The  shouted  responses  to  his  ques- 
tion were  not  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  but  it  was  apparent  to  everyone 
that  they  all  agreed  with  Giddianhi  that 
they  would  not  starve. 

"Tell  us,  then,  Jarom,  just  how  much 
provisions  the  Nephites  have  at  their 
command  ?" 

"Not  even  the  Nephites  themselves 
know  that  yet,  O  Giddianhi,"  Jarom 
retorted,  "but  as  soon  as  they  have 
their  supplies  collected  so  that  Gid- 
giddoni  knows,  what  his  resources  may 
be,  I  can  answer  your  question.   That 


is,  if  you  have  not  hearkened  to  the 
whisperings  of  suspicion  so  carefully 
that  you  no  longer  require  my  services 
as  a  spy." 

Giddianhi  was  silent  a  moment,  con- 
sidering this  speech,  and  something 
else,  Jarom  fancied,  whose  importance 
he  could  not  guess.  Then  the  Chief 
said  quietly,  "The  other  spies  seem  to 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  even 
in  the  confusion  into  which  the  Ne- 
phites have  thrown  themselves  of  late, 
in  penetrating  among  them.  Do  you 
suppose  that  you  can  gain  access  to 
their  lines?" 

"However  close  the  guard  may  be 
about  the  Nephites,  however  high  they 
build  their  fortifications,  however  deep 
they  dig  their  ditches  about  the  walls, 
Jarom  has  won  a  password  that  will 
always  admit  him  to  the  very  heart  of 
their  conferences.  Their  Chief  Cap- 
tain Gidgiddoni  calls  me  his  friend.  In 
his  name  I  can  come  and  go  freely." 

As  Giddianhi  was  about  to  speak, 
an  interruption  occurred.  Zemnarihah 
entered  from  the  door  behind  the 
Chief's  seat  and  stepping  close  to  him, 
spoke  something  that  no  one  else, could 
hear.  Giddianhi  repHed  in  an  equally 
low  tone  and  Zemnarihah  departed. 
Then  Giddianhi  turned  again  to  Ja- 
rom. 

"You  have  brought  us  more  infor- 
mation than  all  the  rest,  and  it  would 
be  but  just  that  we  should  recognize 
your  services.  Henceforth,  O  Jarom, 
you  shall  be  known  among  us  as  The 
Gadianton.  Greet  him,  O  my  people, 
as  Jarom,  the  Gadianton." 

"Jarom,  the  Gadianton,"  they  shout- 
ed, bowing  to  him.  Jarom  bowed  in 
response  and  flushed  in  confusion. 
Scarce  three  months  before  he  would 
have  treasured  this  as  the  highest  of 
honors.  Today  he  scorned  it.  But  he 
dared  not  let  them  suspect  that  his  ap- 
preciation of  their  honor  was  less  than 
it  once  would  have  been. 

Knowing  that  no  more  was  expected 
of  him,  he  slowly  stepped  back  among 
the  crowd  while  the  assembly,  or  the 
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most  important  members  thereof,  dis-  and  he  remembered,  too,  the  humihty 
cussed  the  news  he  had  brought  and  that  had  followed  the  wake  of  the 
the  policy  he  had  suggested.  preachers  who  called  them  to  repent- 
Some  few  of  them  were  in  favor  of  ^nce,  and  smiled,  sure  that  the  Nephites 
harrassing  and  killing  all  the  Nephites  must  win. 

they  could  before  they  should  succeed  At  last  the  council  ended,  and  he  was 

in  gathering  within  the   fortifications  free  to  go  home.    He  hastened  eagerly 

being    erected    about    Bountiful    and  on  his  way,  remembering  how  gladly 

Zarahemla.     But  others,  scorning  Ja-  his  mother  always  greeted  him,   and 

rom's  suggestion  that  the  Nephites  had  anxious  to  relieve  all  her  fears  of  the 

any  great  amount  of  provisions,  were  dangers  he  might  have  encountered,  by 

in  favor  of  turning  the  tactics  of  their  telling  her  of  his  trip, 

foes  against  themselves  and  laying-  a  He  was  surprised  as  he  approached 

sort  of  siege  about  the  two  lands  until  his  dwelling  that  there  were  no  lights 

the  Nephites  should  have  been  starved  to  be  seen.    He  wondered  if  his  mother 

into  weakness.     No  one  could  be  per-  had  not  heard  of  his  return.     Then  it 

suaded  that  they  themselves  should  go  would  be  fun  to  surprise  her,  he  told 

hungry  first,  so  confident  were  they  iii  himself,  and  smilingly  hurried  ahead, 

their  ability  to  procure  sufficient  game  But  as  he  entered  the  house  its  chill 

in  the  mountains  and  forests.  atmosphere  struck  him  like  a  breath 

As  he  saw  how  their  pride  and  self  from  the  tomb.    There  were  no  sounds 

■confidence  blinded  them  to  any  danger  of  servants  or  others  moving  about, 

for  themselves,  Jarom  boldly  described  Jarom  paused  a  moment  and  then 

the  measures  the  Nephites  were  taking  called  anxiously,  "Mother !  Oh,  mother, 

to  waste  their  land,  and  repeated  his  where  are  you  ?" 

suggestion  that  they  immediately  arm  From  the  next  room  a  voice  he 
themselves  and  cut  off  the  emigration,  scarcely  recognized,  so  like  a  whimper 
And  as  he  hoped,  his  suggestion  was  of  pain  was  it,  called  weakly,  "Here 
received  with  greater  scorn  each  time,  Jarom!"  .  ' 
until,  silenced  more  willingly  than  they  Groping  his  way  through  the  dark- 
supposed,  he  listened  to  their  confident  ness,  Jarom  entered  the  apartment 
plans.  It  was  decided  that  they  give  from  which  it  came.  A  pale  ray  of 
the  Nephites  plenty  of  time  to  gather  moonlight  fell  through  an  opening  in 
all  they  could  together,  and  then  meet  the  wall,  onto  a  huddled  form  near  a 
them  in  open  battle  or  besiege  them,  couch.  As  the  white  face  turned  to- 
as  the  circumstances  should  seem  to  ward  him,  Jarom  knew  that  it  was  his 
direct.  In  the  meantime,  they  -would  mother  and  that  she  was  nearer  death 
steal  from  their  foes  as  much  pro-  than  life.  With  a  sob  he  hurried  to  her 
visions  as  possible,  acquire  and  prepare  side  and  gently  lifted  her  to  the  couch 
all  the  arms  they  might  ever  need,  and  she  seemed  to  have  been  struggling  to 
wait  until  they  had  all  their  foes  trap-  lift  herself  upon. 

ped  helplessly  within  their  walls.     Ja-  ■     "Mother,  what  is  the  matter,  what 

rom  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  of  them  has  happened?"  he  demanded, 

all  who  did  not   suppose   they  could  "They  tortured  me  because  they  said 

conquer  the  Nephites  easily  and  sub-  you  were  gone  too  long  and  had  turned 

jugate  them  to  the  rank  of  slaves,  once  traitor.     I   told  them  my  boy  would 

they  were   gathered   together.     Their  never  turn  traitor  to  his  mother's  teach- 

confidence  almost  shook  his  assurance,  ings.     Oh,, I  told  them  and  told  them 

but   he   remembered   that    Gidgiddoni  you  would  return,  but  they  did  not  be- 

had   said   the   Nephites    could  gather  lieve  me.     And  I  think — ^I  think  I  am 

supplies  enough  to  last  for  seven  years,  dying,  Jarom." 

{To  be  continued) 
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Home  Influence  Supplemented 
by  the  Sunday  School 

The  home  is  the  fundamental  factor 
in  the  training  of  childhood ;  indeed, 
"Family  life  is  God's  own  method  of 
training   children."      There   are   many 


other  agencies  constantly  active  for 
good  or  ill  upon  youth  generally,  but 
none  of  these  can  compare  in  effective- 
ness to  the  infkience  of  the  individual 
parent. 

It  is  the  mother  who  influences  the 
child  most.  Her  tender  care,  her  warm 
caress,  her  loving  looks  are  the  very 
life  of  babyhood ;  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  her  manner  of  speech,  her  dispo- 
sition, controlled  or  uncontrolled,  leave 
lasting     impressions     upon 


growing 


childhood.  True,  other  personalities 
within  the  family  group  are  important 
factors  in  the  moulding  of  character, 
but  generally  the  mother's  stamp,  as 
her  love,  outlasts  them  all.  "A  father 
may  turn  his  back  on  his  child ;  broth- 
ers and  sisters  may  become  inveterate 
enemies ;  husbands  may  desert  their 
wives,  and  wives,  their  husbands  ;  but 
a  mother's  love  endures  through  all ;  in 
good  repute,  in  bad  repute,  in  the  face 
of  the  world's  condemnation,  a  mother 
still  loves  on,  and  still  hopes  that  her 
child  may  turn  from  his  evil  ways,  and 
repent ;  still  she  remembers  the  infant 
smiles  that  once  filled  her  bosom  with 
rapture,  the  merry  laugh,  the  joyful 
shout  of  childhood,  the  opening  prom- 
ise of  his  youth,  and  she  never  can  be 
brought' to  think  him  all  unworthy." 

Manifestly,  no  other  agency  can  sup- 
plant in  effectiveness  the  influence  of 
mother:  but  it  is  the  function  of  the 
public  school,  and  of  the  Church  to 
supplement  her  training  and  to  supply 
more  adequate  means  for  her  assi.stance, 
protection  and  /guidance.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  the  Sunday  School  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Church  becomes  an 
adjunct  to  parenthood.  No  greater  re- 
sponsibility can  be  given  an  organiza- 
tion. Righteously,  therefore,  does  the 
Sunday  School  call  for  teachers  whose 
nobility  of  purpose,  whose  high  ideals, 
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whose  exemplary  actions  make  them 
worthy  substitutes,  if  you  please,  for 
the  sublime  influence  of  motherhood 
and  fatherhood— teachers  whose  influ- 
ence also  upon  those  children  who  may 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  from 
homes  blig-hted  'by  incompetent  or  low 


parenthood,  will  be  effective  in  lifting 
such  children  to  a  higher  plane.  Sun- 
day School  teachers  are  in  effect  either 
foster-fathers  or  foster-mothers,  and 
some  women  teachers  in  the  supreme 
art  of  loving  and  training  are  real 
mothers. — David  O.  McKay. 


Hollywood  Stake  Gives  Teacher-Training  Diplomas 

Reported  by  Dr.  Ira  L.  Hurst,  Stake  Superintendent 


At  our  Union  Meeting  March  6th 

.  diplomas  were  presented  to  twenty-one 

who   had    successfully   completed   the 

Teacher-Training  Course   as  outlined 

by  the  General  Board. 

Our  Teacher-Training  committee 
was  taken  from  the  Stake  Board.  P. 
H.  Hurst,  who  has  a  Master's  Degree 
in  Education  and  who  is  now  complet- 
ing work  for  his  Doctor's  Degree,  also 
in  Education,  and  has  had  years  of 
experience  as  a  High  School  Principal, 
was  Chairman  and  Head  Teacher ;  Lars 
Martensen,  a  graduate  from  the  Greeley 
Teachers'  College  of  Colorado,  and  who 
has  had  several  years'  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  administrator,  and  Minerva 
Jensen,  an  expert  First  Grade  Teacher 
of  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  as  assist- 
ant teachers. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  called  by  the 
Stake  President  last  September.  Most 
of  them  had  to  come  so  far  we  thought 
it  best  to  give  them  two  full  hours  each 
Sunday  and  thus  shorten  the  time. 
That  is  the  reason  we  completed  the 
course  in 'March  instead  of  running 
until  May. 

The  course  was  on  the  level  of  a 
two-unit  college  course  in  education. 
The  pupils  made  regular  weekly  pre- 
paration from  text,  read  considerable 
supplementary  material,  gave  indi- 
vidual reports  to  class,  handed  in  writ- 
ten outlines,  took  written  examinations, 
observed  expert  teacher  with  primary 
class,  and  each  has  taught  a  regular 
Sunday  School  Class  under  supervision 
of  an  experienced  teacher  from  the 
Stake  Board. 
The  Graduating  Exercises  included 


musical  selections,  a  talk  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  Eva  Thatcher,  on  "The 
Technique  of  Good  Teaching,"  a  talk 
from  another  member,  Jack  Thomas, 
on  "The  Teacher's  Life  Must  Conform 
To  The  Principles  He  Teaches."  P. 
H.  Hurst,  Chairman,  'presented  the 
class  and  recommended  them  to  the 
Stake  President  as  worthy  of  receiving 
diplomas.  Stake  President  LeGrand 
Richards  presented  the  diplomas  and- 
congratulated  the  class  and  teachers 
on  the  quality  of  the  work  accom- 
plished. The  exercises  '  were  very 
impressive  and  will  no  doubt  help 
to  make  another  successful  class  next 
year. 

The  diplomas  were  engraved  by  the 
T.  V.  Allen  Company  at  a  cost  of 
hvo  dollars,  each  ward  paying  for  its 
own  diplomas. 

Two  members  of  the  class  have  been 
put_  into  Local  Ward  Superintend- 
encies,  most  of  the  others  are  now 
regularly  assigned  teachers  and  for  a 
few  weeks  are  being  helped  and  per- 
sonally supervised  by  the  Stake  Board 
members.  These  young  people  show 
great  promise  as  religious  teachers. 
The  Stake  Board  and  Teacher-Train- 
ing Committee  feel  greatly  encouraged 
over  the  results  so  far  and  are  looking 
forward  to  a  better  class  next  year. 
We  feel  that  regular  attendance  that 
requires  a  twenty-mile  drive  through 
the  rain  is  a  pretty  good  indication  of 
dependability. 

The  picture  accompanying  this  re- 
port was  taken  March  sixth,  the  day 
the  trainees  received  their  diplomas. 
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Superintendents 

General  Superinfiendency :     David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards,  and  Geo.  D.  PypOr 
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We'll  sing  all  hail  to  Jesus'  name 
And  praise  and  honor  give 

To  Him  who  bled  on  Calvary's  hill, 
And  died  that  we  might  Hve. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES     OF     SUNDAY 

SCHOOL    OFFICERS    ON    STAKE 

QUARTERLY    CONFERENCE    DAY 

Members  alt  Sunday  School  or  Stake 
Quarterly  Conference:  The  General 
Board  recommends  to  (every  iStake  that 
Sunday  School  be  held  on  Stake  Quarterly 
Conference  (Day  or'  that  the  Sunday 
School  Superintendency  and  Teachers  ar- 
range to  Ibring  or  to  have  parents  bring 
the  members  of  their  Sunday  School  to 
Conference  where  provisions  will  be  made 
for  a  program  of  'interest  to  jSunday 
School  members. 

Merger  |>f  Classes:  If  the  Sunday 
School  is  held,  class  work  should  be  pro- 
vided, but  where  many  members  of  the 
classes  have  been  excused  to  attend  Con- 
ference the  following  merger  of  classes 
may  be  effected:  One  class  for  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Departments;  one  for 
Church  iHistory,  "A"  and  ^"B"  Classes;  one 
for  "C"  and  Gospel  Doctrine  'Classes.  Or 
a  special  program  be  prepared  and  pre-- 
sented  for  the  entire  school,  such  special 
program  to  occupy  the  time  otherwise 
devoted  ,to  class  work. 

In  Populous  Stakes:  In  populous  cen- 
ters where  transportation  to  Sunday 
School  or  to  Conference  is  not  a  problem 
the  (teaching  force  of  regular  or  substitute 
teachers  is  generally  ample  so  that  regular 
officers  and  teachers  who  desire  to  be  ex- 
cused to  attend  Conference  may  be  so  ex- 
cused and  adequate  provisions  can  be 
made  for  their  classes  to  meet  tinder  a 
substitute.  This  arrangement  should  be 
made  ,at  least  a  week  in  advance.  If  a 
teiacher  is  not  excused  to  lattend  Confer- 
ence he  will,  of  course,  be  present  at  Sun- 
day School  and  take  care  of  !his  class.  In 
such  schools  all  Sunday  iSchooI  classes 
should  be  held  on  Quarterly  Conference 
day  unless  the  members  of  advanced 
classes  desire  to  be  excused  so  ithey  may 
attend  Conference.  Classes  should  be 
held  for  all  members  who  do  not  ask  to  be 
excused.  If  ,the  classes  are  reduced  in 
size  Ibecause  some  memlDers  are  excused, 
the  merger  of  classes  .suggested  above 
may  be  effected. 

In  Stakes  With  Limited  Teaching 
Force;  In  certain  less  populous  stakes 
of  the  Church,  the  regular  and  substitute 
teaching  force  is  limited.  Teachers  may 
nevertheless  desire  to  be  excused  from 
Sunday  School  to  attend  Stake  Confer- 
ence. In  this  event  the  merger  of  classes 
suggested  above  may  be  eifected  or  if  this 
is  not  feasible  the  general  program  sug- 
gested above  may  be  carried  forward  for 
the  benefit  «f  the  members  of  the  School 
who  remain.  ' 


Where  Sunday  School  Attendance  of 
Children  is  Infeasible  if  Parents  Attend 
Quarterly  Conference:  "In  some  Stakes 
transportation  of  children  to  iSunday 
School  (and  of  parents  to  Conference  is  a 
problem.  The  family  conveyance  must  be 
used  to  bring  members  of  the  family  to 
the  Sunday  School  and  to  the  Conference. 
If  it  is  not  feasible  for  ichildren  to  attend 
Sunday  School  when  the  parents  attend 
Conference,  parents  should  bring  the  chil- 
dren to  Conference.  In  Stakes  where  this 
is  done,  the  (Stake  .Superintendency  should 
advise  the  Stake  Presidency  of  the  con- 
templated adjournment  of  Sunday 
Schools,  so  the  Presidency  may  communi- 
cate with  the  General  Authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  permission  to  adapt  a 
part  of  the  morning  session  of  the  Con- 
ference to  the  interest  of  the  children. 
Upon  securing  permission  the  program 
should  be  prepared... 

Transportation  to  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence: Where  whole  Sunday  School 
Classes  desire  to  attend  the  Stake  Con- 
ference and  transportation  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  thd  families  of  class  members, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  Superintendency 
and  Teachers  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
Priesthood  Quorums. 

Sunday  School  Credit  for  Attendance  at 
Stake  Quarterly  Conference:  Members  of 
Sunday  School  classes  who  attend  the 
Sunday  !morning  sessions  of  Conference 
are  entitled  to  credit  on  the  Sunday  School 
records  for  that  attendance.  In  the  Class 
Roll  Books  dn  the  appropriate  space  for 
the  Conference  Sunday  and  opposite  the 
name  of  each  person  attending  Conference 
may  be  entered  the  letter  "C",  which 
should  be  understood  as  designating  at- 
tendance at  •  Conference.  1  The  !  iSunday 
School  may  take  credit  for  all  such  attend- 
ance as  equivalent  to  attendance  at  Sun- 
day vSchool.  Provision  will  be  made 
for  showing  such  attendance  as.  well 
as  attendance  at  regular  Sunday  Seg 
sions  in  the  statistics  of  the  regular  Sun- 
day iSchooil  minutes  and  also'  in  t!he 
monthly  and  annual  reports.  Records 
of  attendance  of  members  at  j  Sunday 
School  and  also  .at  Quarterly  Conferenct 
make  possible  accounting  for  everyone 
every  Sunday. 

When  Conference  Displaces  Sunday 
School:  Sunday  Schools  whose  chapels 
are  used  for  the  Stake  Conference  Meet- 
ings will  adjourn  on  Stajke  Conference 
Sunday,  but  in  all  such  cases  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  with  the  approval  of 
the  General  Authorities  to  present  a  pro- 
gram for  a  part  of  the  Sunday  morning 
program  of  special  interest  to  Sunday 
School  .Members. 
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Attend  Religious  Service  at  Quarterly 
Confierence  or  Sunday  School:  In  a'ny 
event  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
in  every  ward  to  hold  Sunday  School  with 
class  work  or  a  special  program  or  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  Sunday  School 
members  at  Stake  Conference  so  the  Con- 
ference Day  will  not  come  to  be  an  oc- 
casion when  ^embers  feel  released  from 
religious  service,  because  they  have  no 
convenient  opportunity  to  attend. 

THE  GOOD  THEY  DO 

"Fve  been  going  to  Stake  Conventions 
now  for  years  and  years"  said  a  member 
of  the  General  Board,  recently,  "and  after 
bringing  together  large  groups  of  people, 
from  long  distances,  I  wonder,  sometimes, 
what  good  we  do." 


"Well,"  responded  a  stake  worker,"  I'll 
tell  you  what  good  you  do.  Sunday 
Schools,  you  know,  are  something  like 
automobiles.  The  machines  often  get  low 
in  power  and  occasionally  go  dead.  A 
service  station  puts  in  a  little  water,  oil 
and  gas,  gives  the  battery  a  'once  over' 
and  away  we  go.  It  doesn't  require  any 
new  parts  or  additions.  We  have  the 
same  old  car.  It  just  needs  refueling, 
that's  all.  So  it  is  with  Sunday  Schools. 
We  run  down  and  sometimes  go  dead. 
You  Board  Members  come  along,  peri- 
odically, tune  up  the  carburetor,  oil  the 
engine,  regulate  the  brakes  and  lights, 
furnish  a  goodly  supply  of  red  gas  and 
we're  off  again  at  top  speed.  Don't  be 
discouraged.     You  do  a  lot  of  good." 


SECREJARIES 


A.  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


IS  YOUR  SCHOOL  BIGGER  AND 
BETTER  THAN  YOU  REPORT? 

Your  answer  no  doubt  is:  "Not  if  I  can 
help  it.  I  try  to  report  everything  ac- 
curately." 

That  answer  expresses  a  proper  attitude. 
Of  course  you  want  your  school  to  receive 
all  the  credit  due  it.     No  more  no  less.  _ 

Yet  in  many  ways,  contrary  to  your  in- 
tention your  school  may  not  be  fairly  rep- 
resented by  the  reports  sent  to  the  Stake 
and  General  Board. 

All  instructions  for  keeping  secretarial 
records  and  making  reports  are  designed 
to  give  the  school  precisely  the  credit  due 
it.  Secretaries  are  expected  to  apply  the 
rules  inteUigently  to  the  end  that  the  rec- 
ords and  reports  will  be  accurate. 

Certain  practical  situations  must  be  kept 
in  mind  always  and  the  rules  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  light  of  these.  For  example, 
as  a  practical  matter,  we  want  to  know 
exactly  how  many  people  attend  Sunday 
School  every  Sunday.  We  may  presume 
that  this  may  be  determined  by  counting 
the  number  marked  present,  including  vis- 
itors, on  the  rolls  of  each  class  and  on  the 
officers  and  teachers  roll.  However,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  everyone  may  not  be 
thus  accounted  for. 

To  make  sure  of  getting  credit  for  ev- 
eryone every  Sunday  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  mark- 
ing of  rolls,  the  secretary  should  count 
everyone  as  he  enters  the  chapel,  or  should 


have  the  superintendency  appoint  someone 
to  do  this  counting  and  to  report  to  the 
secretary.  This  practice  has  resulted^  in 
many  schools  making,  a  better  showing 
than  they  thought  possible. 

Care  should  be  tajken  to  show  proper 
attendance  credit  for  the  Sunday  School 
on  Stake  Quarterly  Conference  day.  Un- 
less the  rolls  are  carefully  marked  proper 
credit  may  not  be  given.  The  usual  prac- 
tice of  counting  all  who  come  to  Sunday 
School  on  that  day  should  be  followed, 
and  of  course  the  rolls  of  the  classes  held 
should  be  carefully  marked.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this  the  teacher  should  see  that 
every  member  of  his  class,  who  attended 
quarterly  conference,  receives  credit  on 
the  Sunday  School  rolls,  for  that  attend- 
ance. 

In  the  appropriate  space  opposite  the 
pupil's  name  should  be  written  the  letter 
"C,"  if  the  pupil  attended  Stake  Confer- 
ence. This  record  should  be  made  not 
later  than  the  Sunday  following  the  con- 
ference. When  attendance  Sunday  by  Sun- 
day is  reported  the  attendance  at  Con- 
ference may  be  counted  as  equal  to  at- 
tendance at  Sunday  School. 

This  procedure  will  result  in  giving  the 
schools  a  better  record  on  conference  day 
and  will  ihelp  to  establish  the  habit  of  at- 
tending religious  service  either  in  Sunday 
School  or  Quarterly  Conference.  It  should 
help  to  correct  the  idea  sometimes  pres- 
ent, that  Stake  Conference  releases  mem- 
bers of  the  .Sunday  School  from  duty  to 
attend. 
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REINFORCING    THE     OBJECTIVE 

Supporting  Facts,  The  Story,  and  Aids  in 
Teaching. 

Subject  Matter  a  Means  to  an  End — the 
Objective. — We  have  already  seen  that 
the  objective  determines  the  facts  of  the 
lesson  to  be  used,  and  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  others  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
In  fact  the  teacher  is  not  teaching  the 
subject  matter  as  such,  but  is  impressing 
an  objective — the  subject  matter  being 
only  a  means  to  an  end — ^upon  the  minds 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  in  order  that  she 
may  influence  their  lives.    .' 

Supporting  Facts  to  toe  Used — Deter- 
mined by  Objective. — This  fact  is  some- 
times overlooked  and,  when  the  facts  of 
the  lesson  supporting  the  objective  have 
been  exhausted  and  there  is  still  time  'left 
over  in  the  class  period,  the  teacher  is 
tempted  to  introduce  a  new  set  of  facts  or 
a  new  story  because  of  their  interest  and 
])ower  to  grip  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  for  no  other  reason.  However, 
just  as  the  objective  (determines  the  facts 
in  the  lesson  itself  to  be  used,  it  is  also 
the  measuring  rod  for  a  new  set  of  facts 
or  a  new  story.  'If  the  new  set  of  facts 
demonstrates  the  objective  that  has  been 
chosen,  then  it  may  very  properly  be  used. 
A  new  set  of  facts  or  a  new  story  demon- 
strating the  truth  anew  forms  another  as- 
sopiation  with  the  truth,  deepens  the  stu- 
dents' conviction  of  it,  and  makes  it  less 
iikely  to  be  forgotten. 

Hence,  whenever  supporting  ifacts  are 
introduced,  the  purpose  should  be  to  re- 
enforce  the  objective  or  aim  of  the  lesson 
by  making  it  clearer  and  demonstrating  it 
anew,  and  thereby  ishowing  its  general 
truthfulness.  Only  that  knowledge  or 
that  truth  that  is  impressively,  deeply,  and 
unforgettably  stamped  upon  the  mind  will 
be  retained  and  be  of  value  in  later  years. 

Use  of  Supporting  Facts  in  Driving  the 
Objective  Home.;— The  'supporting  facts 
may  require  setting  forth  and  explaining. 
In  explaining  something,  it  ds  necessary 
to  be  clear  and  desirable  to  be  forceful 
and  convincing.  In  order  to  secure  clear- 
ness and  force,  it  is  important  that  irrel- 
evant facts  and  details  be  omitted;  that 
the  subject  matter  be  divided  into  groups, 
each  treating  of  but  one  phase;  that  one 
proceed  from  'the  known  ;td  the  less 
known,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex; 


that  if  clearness  may  be  secured  equally 
well  in  two  or  more  different  ways,  to 
place  the  most  important  group  at  the 
end,  giving  force;  equally  important  to 
both  clearness  and  fbrce  is  the  use  of  par- 
ticular concrete  examples  to  illustrate 
general  statemnts.  See  Adams,  "Exposi- 
tion and  Illustrations  in  Teaching,"  and 
Phillips,  "Effective  Speaking." 

Use  of  Story  and  Incidents  of  Story- 
Determined  by  Objective — A  story  may 
be  used  if  it  establishes  the  objective. — 
The  iteacher  may  then  well  remember 
that  a  good  story  produces  a  single  effect 
(the  objective)  and  anything  that  adds 
nothing  to,  or  detracts  from,  that  effect, 
may  and  usually  should  be  omitted,  while 
any  detail  or  incident,  necessary  to  the 
production  of  the  desired  effect,  should 
be  included.  The  characters  in  the  story 
determine  the  events  and  are  in  turn  de- 
termined by  them;  the  action  as  logical 
and  there  are  no  effects  without  an  ade- 
quate cause:  The  action  is  fully  moti- 
vated. The  story  is  the  dramatic  expres- 
sion of  the  single  effect — the  objective  of 
the  lesson.  No  incident  that  does  not  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  contribute  to  the 
single  impression — to  the  establishing 
of  the  objective — should  be  included.  A 
story,  the  action  of  which,  is  not  logical  or 
fully  motivated,  either  reflects  on  the 
thought  power  of  the  storyteller  or  ap- 
pears dishonest,  and  is  'preachy'  and  harm- 
ful. The  material  of  the  -story  should  be, 
not  only  selected,  but  arranged  in  view  of 
the  increasing  dramatic  interest  and  the 
single  impression.  See  Pitkin,  "Short 
Story  Writing." 

Objective  Gains  in  Clearness  and  Force 
if  Certain  Teaching  Aids  are  Used. — Ease 
of  recall  is  determined  by  a  number  of 
factors:  Attention,  clearness,  vividness, 
duration  or  repetition  of  the  impression, 
appeal  tb  more  than  one  sense  and  rela- 
tion to  experience.  Depending  upon  the 
degree  and  extent  to  which  these  factors 
are  present,  the  impressions  we  produce 
on  the  mind  of  the  learner  will  be  clear, 
vivid,  and  unforgettable,  or  will  be  ihazy 
and  quickly  forgotten.  The  mason  and 
the  carpenter  find  certain  tools  indispen- 
sable in  their  work,  and  the  good  teacher 
knows  that  it  is  at  the  cost  of  a  great  loss 
in  efficiency  that  he  is  sometimes  forced 
to  do  without  certain  aids:  blackboards, 
charts,  maps,  pictures,  slides,  the  sileqt 
movie  and  the  talkie, 
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Impressions  Best  Gained  Through'  the 
Eye. — 'Many  facts  and  impressions  can  be 
conveyed  clearly  to  the  mind  in  but  one 
way  only.  For  instance,  we  may  describe 
a  section  of  the  cotmtry  with  its  rivers, 
and  mountains,  farms  and  towns,  but  no 
description  in  words,  no  matter  how 
lengthy,  can  give  as  clear  an  idea  of  it  as 
a  relief  map.  With'  a  good  relief  map 
we  see  it  reduced  in  size  as  when  seen 
through  the  wrong  ,ei^d  of  a  field  glass, 
but  the  relations  of  one  part  to  the  others, 
direction  and  distance,  are  perfectly  clear; 
if  more  detail  is  desired,  nothing  but  ac- 
tually going  over  the  ground  and  seeing 
the  country  itself  could  make  us  quite  as 
well  acquainted  with  it  as  seeing  it  in  a 
motion   picture. 

Someone  mentiions  our  igreat-grand^ 
father,  and  we  ask,  "How  did  he  look?" 
No  matter  how  picturesque  the  answer  in 
words,  we  still  have  the  feeling  "If  we 
could  only  have  seen  him."  The  next 
best  thing  to  seeing  him  is  to  see  a  paint- 
ing or  photograph  of  him.  "We  not  only 
receive  certain  impressions  land  ideas 
more  effectively  through  the  eye,  but  the 
same  impressions  received  through  the 
ear  are  also  imperfect,  hazy  and  inexact 
as  to  find  no  useful  application  in  our 
lives.  \ 

Impressions  Best  Gained  Through  the 
Ear. — There  are  certain  impressions, 
nevertheless,  which  are  best  conveyed 
through  the  ear  and  not  through  the  eye. 
For  instance,  you  ask  of  a  public  speaker, 
"What  was  his  voice  like?  How  did  he 
speak?"  No  amount  of  description  could 
possibly  take  the  place  of  having  heard 
him,  if  only  for  just  once.  Or  in  the  ab- 
sence, of  hearing  him,  of  hearing  an  elec- 
tric recording  of 'his  voice. 

Which  is  Most  EfFective — Eye  or  Ear? 

—To  aslk  the  question  "Which  is  most 
useful  then  in  learning,  the  eye  or  the 
ear,"  is  very  much  like  asking  the  ques- 
tion "Which  is  the  best  building  material, 
glass  or  stone?"  Glass  is  the  best  ma- 
terial if  we  desire  transparency;  stone,  if 
we  are  seeking  solidity.  We  learn  of 
space  relations  and  of  things,  impressions 
and  ideas  of  which  are  ordinarily  received 
first  through  the  eye,  best  when  the  eye 
can  again  perceive  them  by  means  of 
maps,  charts,  still  and  rnoving  pictures, 
etc.  We  learn  things  first  perceived 
through  the  ear,  that  succeed  each  other 
in  time,  or  which  involve  a  process  of 
thought,  best  through  the  ear. 

Impressions  Received  1  Through  Eye 
and  Ear — Effect  of  Duration  and  Repe- 
tition.— Where  it  is  possible  to  receive  an 
impression  through  the  ear  and  eye  at  the 


same  time,  we  learn  tbetter  than  when  we 
receive  the  impression  through  either  ear 
or  eye  alone;  and  at  times  ease  of  recall 
depends  upon  a  'variety  of  factors.  For 
instance,  as  the  teacher  develops  the  les- 
son in  detail  by  means  of  question  and 
comment,  he  may  sketch  a  framework  or 
summary  of  the  principal  ideas  and  the 
thought  movement  on  the  board.  The 
eyes  of  the  class  repeatedly  fix  themselves 
on  this  summary  or  they  linger  upon  it. 
The  students  are  learning  through  the  ear 
because,  though  treading  silently,  they 
usually  hear  the  words  pronounced,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  learning 
through  the  eye;  and  another  fact  must 
be  considered — the  impression  has  long 
duration  or  is  repeated  many  times.  More- 
over, the  summary  clarifies  and  furnishes 
a  framework  on  which  to  hang  ininor  de- 
tails in  an  orderly  manner.  The  black- 
board is  so  valuable  in  'systematizing, 
clarifying  and  impressing  things  on  the 
mind,  that  no  class  should  be  without  it. 
The  talkie,  when  available,  .will  address 
itself  to  both  eye  and  ear,  will  be  perfect- 
ly concrete,  clear  and  vivid,  and  will 
claim  the  entire  attention  of  the  student; 
and  because  of  all  of  these  qualities,  (if 
well  prepared)  will  be  a  means  of  teach- 
ing so  efifective  as  to  be  without  a  rival. 

Necessity  of  Preparation. — Blackboards, 
pictures,  maps,  movies,  etc.,  however,  do, 
not  free  the  teacher  from  the  obligation" 
of  carefully  preparing  the  lesson.  They 
are  only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  convey- 
ance of  thought  and  feeling,  and  require 
careful  selection  and  supplementing  with 
words,  printed  or  spoken.  The  teacher 
may  wish 'to  impress  upon  the  class  the 
importance  of  the  geographical  location 
of  Palestine  "on  the  highway  between  ' 
two  great  civilizations."  Without  a  map 
the  student  will  not  perceive  it  as  well  as 
with  one.  /But  with  a  map  and  without  a 
written  or  spoken  statement  of  the  fact,  the 
student  may  overlootk  it  altogether.  How 
useful,  if  we  had  one,  would  be  a  moving 
picture  of  the  old  Fort  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
But  this  picture  would  need  to  be  inter- 
preted by  words  telling  us  what  went  be- 
fore and  what  was  to  come  after,  and  the 
ideas  and  beliefs  that  had  produced  it. 
The  same  picture  without  any  explana- 
tions, shown  to  Japanese  or  East  Indians 
would  only  be  an  enigma.  A  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper,  though  a  product  of  the 
imagination  of  the  artist,  may  convey  very 
much  to  the  boy  or  girl,  but,  to  produce 
the  complete  effect  it  must  be  supple- 
mented with  the  right  historical  facts  and 
thoughts  expressed  in  words. 

(Turn -to  page  271) 
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The  Text  as  a  Most  Vital  Factoir  in  Song 

I. 

"We  give  unto  Art  our  life,  and  she  gives 
us  Immortality." 

"The  Ideal  is  in  thyself ;  the  impediment 
too  is  in  thyself;  thy  condition  is  but  the 
stuff  thou  art  to  shape  that  same  ideal  out 
of."— Carlyle. 

No  singer  who  fails  to  render  the  text  pi 
a  songf  with  perfect  distinctness  can  claim 
to  be  a  true  artist:  A  beautiful  voice  or 
combination  of  voices  pleases  the  ear  as  does 
the  sound  of  any  tuneful  instrument  or  in- 
struments when  skilfully  used.  But  every 
intelligent  listener,  however,  knows  that  only 
a  part  of  a  singer's  mission  has  been  per- 
formed unless  the  text  of  the  song  is  so 
perfectly  enunciated  that  not  a  word  is  lost 
or  left  in  doubt. 

Slovenly  or  careless  speech  in  song  is  a 
very  unpardonable  fault  and  defrauds  not 
only  the  Poet  and  the  Composer  of  their 
just  appeal  to  the  emotions,  but  also  de- 
frauds the  Auditors  of  their  right  to  get, 
at  least,  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  song  is 
about,  and  not  to  be  left  In  doubt  even  as 
to  what  language  it  is  sung  in,  which  is  but 
too  often  the  case. 

The  following  instance  actually  occurred, 
only  recently,  after  a  performance  by  a 
group  of  supposedly  fine  singers,  conducted 
by  a  man  of  much  experience  and  some 
talent.  A  good  old  Dane  approached  the 
conductor  after  sitting  through  an  hour  or 
so  of  mental  torture  struggling  to  get  the 
text  or  jword  content.  Said  he,  "Brudder, 
vill  you  blease  tell  me  if  dis  ees  vocal  or 
instrumental  moosik?" 

How  does  a  song  differ  from  instrumental 
music  if  no  meaning  is  conveyed  through  the 
words  ?  It  is  then  merely  a  performance  on 
an  instrument  of  a  different  class,  A  Human 
Instrument.  It  is  simply  instrumental  music 
of  another  kind. 

The  varied  emotions  expressed  by  inar- 
ticulate voice  can  fairly  well  be  duplicated 
by  other  instruments  that  cannot  yield  much 
beyond  their  own  particular  characteristic 
sounds.  But  the  Human  Voice  is  gloriously 
equipped  with  the  power  of  language,  a 
power  which  transcends  that  of  all  instru- 
ments made  by  the  hand  of  man.    ^ 

Never  forget  that  the  Poem  is  the  vital 
root  of  the  song.  The  poem  is  the  song  in 
fact,   for  the  poet's   mood,   state  of  mind, 


or  emotion,  is  what  the  composer  of  the 
music  builds  upon  and  receives  his  inspira- 
tion from.  The  music  can  and  must  suggest 
the  mood  of  the  Poet  and  should  beautifully 
aid  him  in  telling  his  story.  "The  words 
illustrate  the  Music  while  the  Music  mag- 
nifies the  Words,  investing  them  with  an 
added  eloquence  which  enhances  their  emo- 
tional values."  The  singer  should  so  wed 
the  words  and  music  that  they_  completely 
complement  each  other  with  significant  (poig- 
nancy and  deftness  of  meaning. 

Then,  in  the  language  of  the  great  Im- 
mortal "Bach"  will  a  song  reach  its  lofty 
goal,  viz.,  "To  engender  and  diffuse  Faith 
and  to  promote  our  spiritual  well  being,  are 
among  the  noblest  aims  of  a  great  song." 
The  importance  of  the  text  is  rather  em- 
phatically stated  by  W.  J.  Henderson,  noted 
musical  critic.  "Let  it  be  a  daily  maxim: 
Singing  is  the  interpretation  of  the  text  by 
means  of  musical  tones  produced  by  the 
human  voice  and  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  in  song,  as  in  a  Wagnerian  Drama,  the 
music  is  not  the  end  but  the  means." 

Song  is  quite  properly  defined  as  "Im- 
passioned Speech"  or  as  Vocal  expression 
with  clear  and  distinct  enunciation  of  poetic 
thoughts.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  songs 
we  hear,  are  Songs  without  Words,  _  and 
when  we  do  hear  the  words  they  are  either 
so  mangled  in  formiation  or  so  ultterly 
neglected  in  the  matter  of  their  positive  or 
negative  significance  that  they  convey  little 
or  no  meaning.  Hence,  the  need  for  printed 
programs  that  the  auditors  may  be  able  to 
discover  the  gist  of  the  Isong  story  for  them- 
selves. The  singer  must  never  forget  that 
his  mission  is  to  vitalize  text  with  a  beautiful 
tone  and  the  best  way  to  secure  beauty  of 
tone  is  through  fine  pronunciation. 

Instead  of  so  much  prolonged  attention  to 
tone  itself,  more  thought  and  training  should 
be  centered  upon  the  uttered  word.  _  Learn 
to  sing  every  word  clearly  and  distinctly 
with  beautiful  and  expressive  tone,_  ior 
pronunciation  and  beautiful  tone  are  inter- 
dependent and  inseparable. 

Gounod,  the  composer,  said,  "Pronunci- 
ation creates  eloquence."  This  being  the 
case,  diction  and  tone  work  should  go  hand 
in  hand.    ^ 

In  all  our  singing  let  It  be  our  chief  aim, 
viz., 

To  discover  Truth  and  Beauty,  , 

To  Impart  the  same  to  others. 
To  exemplify  the  same  in  all  our  daily 
lives.  • 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY,   1932 

Concert   Recitation  for  Month 

(Twelfth  Article  of  Faith) 

We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings, 
presidents,  rulers  and  magistrates,  in 
obeying,  honoring  and  sustaining  the  law. 

First  Sunday,  July  3,  1932 

Lesson  21.     Relationship  to  Our  Dead. 

Text:     Lesson  Leaflet,  No,  21. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  are  the  only  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  are  actively  'engaged 
in  temple  work  for  the  salvation  of  their 
dead.  This  "practice  is  based  upon  the 
revealed  truth  that  law  is  universal  in  its 
application;  in  other  words,  to  be  specific, 
baptism  being  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
one  human  being,  is  essential  to  the  sal- 
vation of  all  human  beings.  In  still  other 
words,  the  laws  of  God  are  based  upon 
absolute  verities  and  therefore  are  ines- 
capable if  the  attendant  blessings  are  to 
be  received.  The  following  questions  may 
assist  the  teacher  in  developing  the  sub- 
ject: 

1.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  laws  lof 
nature  to  which  there  are  exceptions? 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  iGod's  plan  of 
treating  all  people  alike? 

3.  Name  at  least  ten  activities  in  which 
vicarious  work  is  practiced  by  human 
beings. 

4.  How  many  members  of  your  class 
are  collecting  genealogical  data?  What 
means  can  you  devise  to  encourage  this 
practice? 

5.  What  are  you  doing  to  encourage 
temple  work  for  the  dead? 

6.  How  many  of  you  are  keeping  family 
records? 

Second  Sunday,  July  ID,  1932 

Lesson  22.    The  Home. 

Text:  Lesson  Leaflet,  No.  22. 
_  The  home  is  absolutely  basic  to  civiliza- 
tion; destroy  it,  and  society  will  fail. 
Modern  innovations,  such  as  the  automo- 
bile, picture  shows,  etc.,  have  a  tendency 
to  take  people  from  their  homes.  Parents, 
accordingly,  must  be  unceasingly  active  in 
.making  their  homes  more  attractive.    Un- 


doubtedly the  most  beneficial  of  all  factors 
in_  this  connection  is  genuine  and  lim- 
feigned  parental  love;  indeed,  nothing  in 
the  world  can  substitute  for  it.  Children 
are  quick  to  detect  the  least  signs  of  in- 
sincerity or  unfairness  on  the  part  of  their 
parents.  Love  at  home  is  the  world's 
greatest  bond  between  parent  and  child. 

1.  Recount  some  of  the  conditions  that 
would  exist  if  the  home  were  destroyed. 

2.  Enumerate  the  conditions  which  con- 
tribute to  happiness  in  the  home.    - 

3.  Do  you  know  of  people  who  have  one 
set  of  manners  for  the  home  and  one  for 
the  public? 

4.  What  would  you  do  to  encourage 
good  behavior  at   home? 

5.  How  can  parents  best  encourage  the 
confidence  of  their  children? 

6.  What  do  you  suggest  as  means  of 
making  homes  more  happy? 

Third  Sunday,  July  17,  1932 
Lesson  23,    Loyalty  to  Law. 

Text:_    Lesson  Leaflet,  No  23. 

Obedience  to  law  is  basic  to  the  security 
of  life,  property,  and  society.  People  are 
not  justified  in  expecting  the  protection 
which  society  affords  unless  they  are 
willing  to  comply  with  its  laws.  All  law- 
breakers are  unfair;  they  expect  the  ad- 
vantages of  society  without  conforming 
their  conduct  to  its  restraints.  If  laws  are 
undesirable  they  should  be  changed  in  the 
appointed  way,  but  while  they  exist,  they 
should  never  be  brotken  or  ignored.  ^  The 
protection  which  law  aflfords  must  be"  paid 
for  by  obedience.  Every  individual  owes 
allegiance  to  the  country  that  protects 
him.  The  following  may  assist  in  the 
discussions: 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  the  automobile 
driver  who  goes  at  an  excessive  speed  be- 
cause an  officer  is  not  in  sight? 

2.  How  can  undesirable  laws  be 
changed? 

3.  Consider  the  attitude  of  the  individual 
who  takes  special  privileges  lyithout  being 
willing  to  grant  the  same  to  others. 

4.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proverbial 
dog  that  bites  the  hand  of  the  person  who 
feeds  him? 

5.  Do  members  of  your  household  obey 
the  law? 

6.  What  can  you  do  in  your  community 
to  encourage  obedience  to  law? 
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Fourth  Sunday,  July  24,  1932 

;L(esson  24.    Free-Will  Offering. 

Text:    Lesson  Leaflet,  No.- 34, 

The  Mormon  system  of  free-will  offer- 
ings is  the  most  efficient  means  known  of 
church  financing.  It  places  the  greatest 
responsibility  Jupon  those  who  can  best 
afford  to  pay,  and  hence  is  the  most  fair. 
The  principle  of  tithing  prevents  the  exist- 
ence of  classes  in  the  Church,  since  it 
recognizes  the  widow's  tithing  as  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  rich  man.  Then,  too, 
individuals  grow  unceasingly  by  giving. 
This  blessing  should  not  te  restricted  to  a 
few,  but  should  be  enjoyed  by  the  'entire 
Church   membership. 

1.  Why  is  it  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive?     Explain  fully. 

3.  Consider  various  blessings  that  come 
as  the  result,  of  tithe  paying. 

3.  What  is  the  amount  paid  per  capita 
in  your  ward  for  fast  offerings?  What 
should  it  be?    How  can  you  improve  it? 

4.  Why  is  it  more  desirable  to  pay  tith- 
ing when  the  income  is  received  rather 
than  to  wait  until  the  close  of  the  year? 

5.  In  what  way  does  the  principle  of 
free-will  offerings  test  one's  integrity? 


Fifth  Sunday,  July  31,  1932 
Lesson  25.    Reality  of  Modern  i^evelation. 

Text:    Lesson  Leaflet,  No.  25. 

The  revelations  received  in  'modern 
times  are  as  real  as  those  of  any  other 
day.  In  no  mythical  or  unreal  sense,  God 
the  Father  and  his  Son,  Jesus  iChrist,  ap- 
peared to  Joseph  Smith,  as  did  also  Peter, 
James  and  John,  and  other  heavenly  per- 
sonages. Every  criticism  made  against 
the  Church  in  this  respect  has  utterly 
failed  of  its  purpose,  and  Mormonism 
stands  to-day  more  fully  .vindicated  than 
ever  before.  Its  claims  have  withstood  the 
tests  of  time.  Th€  message  of  Mormon- 
ism to  the  world  is  becoming  more  vital 
every  day,  also  more  widely  accepted. 

,1.     What  do  you  think  of  "higher  criti- 
cism," so  called? 

2.  Discuss  the  reahty  of  Joseph  Smith's 
visions. 

3.  Consider  some  of  the  attacks  which  , 
have    been    made    against    the    verity    of 
Joseph  Smith's  claims.     Give  their  results. 

4.  In  what  way  does  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon prove  the  claims  of  Joseph  Smith? 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Three  Witnesses? 


TEACHER-TRAINING 

'(From  Page  268) 


What  use  shall  we  make  of  blackboards, 
maps,  charts,  pictures,  the  movies? 

We  can  answer  this  best  by  keeping 
our  main  teaching  problem  in  mind: 

"How  can  I  drive  the  message  home?" 

Of  course,  by  proper  selection  and  organ- 
ization of  the  facts;  and  then  by  a  concrete, 
vivid  presentation  of  the  lesson.  Conse- 
quently, whenever  the  facts  of  the  lesson 
can  be  presented  more  concretely,  more 
vividly,  with  clearer  exactness,  and  with 
better  command  of  the  attention  by  the 
use  of  the  blackboard,  the  map,  the  pic- 
ture, the  chart,  ithe  slide,  or  (the  talkies, 
these  should  be  used.     These  are  all  but 


a  means  to  an  end,  the  convincing  of  the 
student  of  the  truth  of  our  objective,  that 
his  feeling,  his  thinking,  and  his  action 
may  be  the  better  for  it. 

Thus  we  see  that  supporting  facts, 
stories,  and  various  teaching  aids:  the 
blackboard,  charts,  maps,  pictures,  slides, 
and  the  moving  picture  may  be  used  to 
make  the  objective  more  clear  and  con- 
vincing and  more  deeply  impressive  and 
to  drive  it  home  with  greater  force.  Skill 
in  teaching  is  largely  measured  by  the 
degree  of  skilful  adaptation  of  the  means 
to  the  end:  on  the  other  hand,  that  teach- 
ing is  a  failure  which  mistakes  the  means 
for  the  end  itself.  i 


"There  was  never  a  law  yet  made,  I  conceive,  that  hit  tite  taste  exactly  of  every 
man,  or  every  part  of  the  community;  of  course,  if  this  be  a  reason  for  opposition,  no 
law  can  be  executed  at  all  without  force,  and  every  man  or  sot  of  men  will  in  that 
case  cut  and  carve  for  themselves,  the  consequences  of  which  must  be  deprecated  by 
all  classes  of  men  who  are  friends  to  order,  and  and  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
this  country." — Geo.  Washington. 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY,   1932 
Concert  Recitation  for  Month 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants  1:4,  5) 

And  the  voice  of  warning  shall  be  unto 
all  people,  by  the  mouths  of  my  disciples 
whom  I  have  chosen  in  these  the  last 
days 

And  they  shall  go  forth  and  none  shall 
stay  them,  for  I  the  Lord  have  commanded 
them. 

First  Sunday,  July  3,  1932 

Lesson  23,    Our  Missionary  System. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons  No.  23. 

References:  Doc.  and  Cov.  Sec.  1; 
Mark  16:15-16;  Luke  18:29-30;  2  Cor.  5:20. 

Objective:  *'Now  then  we  are  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  be- 
seech you  by  us." 

Suggestions  to  Teachers: 

Take  to  your  class  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  read,  or  have  read  verses 
1,  2,  3,  4,  S  of  Section  1.  See  that  the 
reading  is  distinct  and  impressive.  Then 
conduct  a  discussion  with  your  class  after 
this  order: 

Whose  words  are  those  just  read? 

How  do  they  afifect  your  confidence  in 
the  rightfulness  of  missionary  service? 
Give  reasons. 

How  do  they  impress  you  relative  to 
the  sacredness  and  innportance  of  a  mis- 
sionary call? 

In  what  spirit  should  such  a  call  be 
received? 

What  have  the  Latter-day  Saints  done 
about  giving  effect  to  the  Divine  declara- 
tion set  out  in  the  verses  read?  (Read 
them   again  if  necessary). 

Maike  a  list  of  all  the  missions  that  have 
been  established  by  the  church. 

Invite  class  members  to  express  their 
own  views  about  missionary  service. 

Second  Sunday,  July  10,  1932 

Lesson  24.    An  Exercise  in  Expressionr 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  24. 

References:  "Notes"  subjoined  to 
Lesson  XI,  Thel  Seventy's  Course  in 
Theology. 


Objective:  "A  good  man  out  of  the 
good  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth 
that  which  is  good;  and  an  evil  man  out 
of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth 
forth  that  which  is  evil;  for  of  the  abund- 
ance of  his  heart  his  mouth  speaketh." 

Suggestions  to  Teachers: 

Make  careful  assignment  of  this  lesson, 
at  least  two  weeks  ahead.  Have  all  class 
members  study  the  "note"  above  referred 
to  relative  to  the  organizing  of  an  address. 

Have  each  class  member  assigned  a 
subject  to  speak  upon  for  "five  minutes. 
See  that  all  get  the  opportunity  to  speak 
even  though  you  have  to  carry  some  over 
into  subsequent  Sundays.  Let  them 
choose  their  own  subjects  if  possible,  but 
possibly  you  may  assist  in  making  the 
choice. 

Let  them  realize:  (1)  That  they  should 
read  themselves  full  of  the  subject.  (2) 
That  they  must  feel  what  they  say — sin- 
cerity is  indispensable  to  effective  speak- 
ing. (3)  That  order  in  speaking  is  as 
important  as  in  anything  else.  (4)  That 
they  can  speak  best  when  fullest  of  some- 
thing they  are  anxious  to  impart. 

Third  Sunday,  July  17,  1932 

ft 

Lessen  25.    The  Articlesi  of  Faith. 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  25; 
Articles  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  Talmages' 
"Articles   of  Faith." 

Objective:  To  show  that  Ithe  "Articles 
of  Faith"  contain  the  fundamental  or 
basic  principles  of  the  doctrine  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Note:  The  time  iallowed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  lesson  is  not  sufficient 
to  attempt  to  consider  fully  each  item.  It 
is  important  that  each  prospective  mis- 
sionary memorize  them  thoroughly.  With 
these  Articles  thoroughly  fixed  in  their 
minds,  they  will  find  it  to  he  a  great 
help  in  their  future  study.  Each  Article 
is  a  sermon  in  itself.  They  should  be 
carefully  analyzed  while  being  mem- 
orized. 

Explain  the  plan  for  (memorizing  print- 
ed in  leaflet. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  July  !24,   1932 

Lesson  26.    Our  Love  for  thie  Master 
Minds. 

Text:     Sunday  iSchool  Lessons,  No.  26. 

Objective:  Power  comes  to  one  just  in 
proportion  to  his  qualifications  and  ability 
to  use  it. 

Notes:  In  all  vocations  of  life  the  per- 
son who  has  qualified  himself  in  a  par- 
ticular line  has  an  advantage  over  thoSe 
who  approach  a  task  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner. 

In  the  lesson  quotations  are  given  from 
the  Bible,  Doctrine  and  iCovenants,  and 
from  the  sayings  of  Joseph  Smith,  and 
others  who  have  obtained  a  position  of 
great  prominence  through  their  literary 
achievements.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
quotation  from  remarks  of  the  Prophet  be 
memorized.  The  thought  here  expressed 
should  become  fixed  in  the  mind,  for  a 
sincere  determination  to  make  it  a  guiding 
influence  in  one's  life  will  lassure  success 
in  missionary  activities  and  freedom  from 
the  follies  of  evil  and  inactivity  in  after 
years. 


Fifth  Sunday,  July  31,  1932 

Lesson  27.    How  to  Converse  with 
Strangers. 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  27; 
James  3:13-18:  "Who  is  a  wise  man  and 
endued  with  knowledge  among  you?  Let 
him  shew  out  of  a  good  conversation  his 
works  with  meekness  of  wisdom  But  if  ye 
have  bitter  envying  and  'strife  in  your 
hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against  the 
truth.  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from 
above,  but  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish. 
For  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is 
confusion  and  every  evil  work  But  the 
wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
intreated,  full  of  imercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality,  /and  without  hypocrisy. 
And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in 
peace  of  them  that  make  peace." 

Objective:  The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  is 
a  gospel  of  peace  and  love.  We  cannot 
effectively  perform  missionary  work  with- 
out doing  so  in  the  spirit  of  love  and 
medcness. 
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T.  Albert  Hootper,  Cludrman ;  A.  Hamer  Reiser  and  Charles  J.  Rass 


"The  Prophecies  of  Joseph  Smith  and 
Their  Fulfihnent" 

This  book,  by  Nephi  Lowell  Morris,  is 
proving  itself  to  be  a  steady,  permanent 
seller.  Jt  is  a  book  that  will  always  be 
read.  It  has  gone  through  its  third  edi- 
tion. The  latest  is  just  off  the  Deseret 
News  Press  and  contains  much  new  and 
interesting  matter.  A  new  chapter  on  Co- 
lumbus  is    of   particular   value. 

On  the  theory  that  ^'seeing  is  believ- 
ing" the  author  has  put  before  the  readers' 
eyes  the  original  manuscripts,  earliest  pub- 
lic prints,  and  pages  from  the  diaries  of 
witnesses  to  the  prophetic  utteancs  that 
have  been  fulfilled.  Since  all  iof  the  wit- 
nesses are  long  since  dead,  personal  letters 
and  affidavits  of  the  last  surviving  wit- 
nesses were  obtained  by  the  author  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  beyond  question 


the  early  dates  of  publication  or  public 
announcement  of  these  prophecies  which 
foretold  events  that  have  since  become  a 
conspicuous  part  of  national  and  world 
history. 

The  youth  of  the  church,  missionaries, 
and  investigators  should  carefully  study 
this  clear,  forceful  and  convincing  volurne 
of  accurate  information.  Many  knew  lit- 
tle of  rthe  invulnerable  position  of  these 
prophetic  utterances  until  the  full  story 
was  told.  A  minute  attention  to  history, 
a  wide  and  accurate  research  make  this 
boojk  an  asset  of  every  library  and  knowl- 
edge of  it  an  embellishment  of  the  mind 
of  every  student  of  Mormon  history. 

This  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
our  Church  literature.  It  affords  histo- 
rical proof  of  the  divine  calling  of  the 
Mormon  Prophet.  It  will  live  like  the 
cause  it  advocates.     Price  $1.50. 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY.  1932 

Course  C— Ages  18,  19  and  20. 

Concert  Recitation  for  the  Month 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants  133:37,  38) 

And  this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  unto 
every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people 

And  the  servants  of  God  shall  go  forth, 
saying  with  a  loud  voice:  Fear  God,  and 
give  glory  to  'Him,  for  the  hour  of  His 
judgment  is  come 

First  Sunday,  July  3,  1932 
Lesson  19.     Nahum. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  19. 

References:  The  Book  of  Nahum; 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  133:37-74. 

Objective:  To  show  the  need  for  a 
universal  acceptance  of  the  Divine  spirit 
of  justice  in  the  world;  that  .Nahum  pre- 
dicted the  ultimate  acceptance  of  this 
universal  spirit  of  justice  in  foretelling  of 
the  coming  of  a  better  world;  that  modern 
prophecy   confirms    Nahum's  predictions. 

Suggestive  Lesson  Arrangement: 
I.  The  Book  of  Nahum. 

a.  'Nothing   known    of    the    Prophet 
Nahum. 

b.  The  historical  background  for  the 
^          setting  of  the  prophecy  as  implied 

in  the  Book's  contents.     (See  Les- 
son enrichment), 
I       II.  The  Purpose  of  the  Prophecy. 

To  predict  the  downfall  of  Assyria. 

III.  The  Pohtical  and  Social  Theory 
shown  in  iNahum.  (See  .Student's 
lesson.) 

IV.  The  Probable  Universal  Application 
of  the  Prophecy. 

Its  reference  to  the  last  days.   (  See 
objective  and  Doc.  and  Gov.  133:37-. 
74.) 
V.  Nahum  and  Other  Prophets, 
a.  Compare. 

1.  Nahum  1:5-8  with  Isaiah  24:1-7. 

2.  With  Zephaniah   1:2-3. 

3.  With    Doctrine   and  (Covenants 
133:37-74. 

VI.  The  Theory  of  a  Society  with  Justice 

as    its    Fundamental.      (See    Plato's 

Republic.) 

Lesson   Enrichment:     "Law  is  not  an 

end  in  itself  but  a  means  for  establishing 


a  basis  for  the  mutually  advantageous 
intercourse  of  peaceful  peoples.  If  suc- 
cess were  attained  by  laying  down  a  com- 
plete code  of  law,  there  would  still  be  the 
need  of  endless  applications  to  varieties  of 
conduct.  We  have  ab"undance  of  law  in 
this  country  ,but  that  is  only  the  beginning 
of  trouble.  Courts  are  busy  in  determining 
countless  shades  of  differences  in  (applica- 
tion.  Under  the  most  carefully  contrived 
pieces  of  legislation,  it  is  the  unexpected 
that  happens.  Our  excellent  constitution, 
after  half  a.  century  of  interpretation,  and 
despite  agreement  upon  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, gives  tis  every  day  new  questions. 
And  under  our  abundant  federal  legisla- 
tion, with  its  host  of  specific  provisions, 
controversies  constantly  arise.  Happily 
our  domestic  peace  does  not  depend  upon 
the  attainment  of  an  impossibfe  ideal  in 
the  certainty  tof  law,  but  rather  upon  the 
assurance  of  peaceful  settlement  of  con- 
troversies by  our  ssrstem  of  judicial  de- 
terminations. *  *  * 

A  jvast  and  steadily  increasing  number 
of  international  agreements  give  rise  to 
questions  iof  interpretation,)  (which  ;aVe 
questions  of  law  requiring  judicial  deter- 
mination. Beyond  these,  (there  lies  la 
broad  field  of  conciliation  and  adjustment 
of  disputes  which  may  not  be  of  a  justifi- 
able sort.  It  is  in  the  development  bf 
agencies  for  these  purposes,  giving  greater 
play  to  the  processes  of  reason,  and  in  the 
disposition  to  utilize  them,  that  we  find 
the  most  notable  progress. 

"The  labors  of  jurists  are  not  lost  be- 
cause they  fail  to  end  in  agreement  among 
themselves.  Even  in  their  disagreements 
they  are  the  exponents  of  the  essential 
methods  of  reason.  They  not  only 
supply  the  necessary  material  of  learning 
and  argument,  but  they  inculcate  the  spirit 
which  demands  reasoned  results.  It  is 
that  spirit  which  counts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  law."  (Chief  Justice  Hughes  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  an 
address  delivered  April  25, 11931.) 

"The  date  of  iNahum's  prophecy  can  be 
determined  with  as  little  precision  as  his 
birthplace.  It  is,  however  certain  that  the 
prophecy  was  written  Ibefore  the  final 
downfall  of  Nineveh  and  its  capture  by 
the  Medes  and  Chaldeans,  cir.  B.  C.  625. 

The  allusions  to  the  'Assyrian  power 
imply  that  it  was  still  unbroken.  (Ch.  1:12; 
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2:8,  13;  3:15-17.)  It  ,^as  Imost  probable 
that  Nahum  flourished  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  treign  of  Hezekiah,  and  wrote  his 
prophecy  either  in  Jerusalem  or  its  neigh- 
borhood. (The  subject  of  the  prophecy  is, 
in  accordance  with  the  superscription,  "the 
burden  of  Nineveh,"  the  destruction  of 
which  he  predicts.  As  a  poet  Nahum  oc- 
cupies a  |high  place  in  the  (first  rank  of 
Hebrew  literature."  (Smith's  Bible  Dic- 
tionary, Page  431.) 

"Great  Nineveh  was  about  to  fall!  The 
capital  of  that  ruthless  power  which  had 
been  for  so  long  the  iterror  of  all  the  small- 
er states  was  doomed.  Assyria  was  about 
to  receive  the  same  treatment  which  she 
had  visited  upon  others. 

"The  Book  of  iNahum  is  a  poem  in 
which  the  speaiker  exults  in  the  face  of  the 
hated  nation, 'It  is  one  great  *at  last!'" 
The  old  Hon  is  at  bay.  The  besieger  of 
the  world  is  at  last  besieged;  every  cruelty 
he  has  inflicted  (upon  men  is  now  to  'he 
turned  upon  himself.'  The  book  contains 
wonderful  descriptions  of  the  siege  of  an 
ancienty  city."  ("The  Boojk  of  Life," 
Volume  4,  page  208.) 

"In  a  religious  and  a  prophetic  sense  the 
contents  of  the  book  are  not  important, 
but  its  aesthetic  and  poetical  value  lis  on 
that  account  the  higher,  the  language  full 
of  power  and  strength,  and  possessing  a 
pathos  and  fervor  which  only  true  passion 
can  inspire."  (Cornill,  "The  Prophets  of 
Israel.")  * 

"In  the  [first  chapter,  verses  5-8,  ,is  a 
general  prophetic  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions at  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and 
the  end  of  the  world  similar  to  the  predic- 
tion of  Isaiah  in  Chapter  24:1-7,  and  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  133:37-74.  '  It 
should  be  carefully  observed  that  in  the 
writings  of  most  of  the  prophets  there  are 
abrupt  changes  and  prophetic  utterances 
to  matters  apparently  foreign  to  the  gen- 
eral theme.  A  prophecy  of  this  kind  is 
found  in  Nahum  2:3-4,  where  reference  is 
made  to  chariots  with  flaming  torches  that 
'justle'  against  each  other  as  they  ''rage'  in 
the  streets.  The  time  for  this  is  stated  to 
be  when  the  Lord  makes  His  ^preparation, 
which  indicaes  that  it  is  the  latter  times. 
How  nearly  'are  the  present  day  auto- 
mobiles described  in  this  prophecy?" 
^Sunday  School  Lessons—Gospel  Doc- 
trine Department,  Lesson  39.  'November 
4,  1928.) 

The  Sunday  School  lesson  quoted  above 
dates  Nahum  B.  C.  660-630. 

.Cornill  also  quoted  above  places  the 
date  of  tthe  prophecy  625  B.  C  This 
represents  Modern  Scholarly  conclusions. 

The  'Book  of  Life  places  Nahum  after 
Zephaniah. 


The  IBagster  Bible  Chronology  places 
Nahum's  prophecy  713  B.  C 

Second  Sunday,  July  10,  1932 
'  Lesson  20.     Habakkuk. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  20. 

References:  The  Book  'of  Habakkuk; 
IIKings,  chapters  21,  22,  |23  and  24:  6-17; 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  XII  page 
782     (11th  Edition). 

Objective:  To  show  that  all  must  live 
by  faith;  that  even  the  just  /may  not  un- 
derstand all  of  God's  purposes;  the  whys 
and  the  wherefores  may  concern  us  but 
it  is  our  own  actions  that  make  or  mar  us. 

Suggestive   Lesson  Arrangement: 

I.  The  Historical  Background. 

a.  Judah's  position  as  a  small  nation 
in  the  wake  of  world  Empires. 

b.  The  downfall  of  Assyria.  (The 
fall  of  Nineveh  came  in  607  B.  'C.) 

c.  The  Babylonian  supremacy  after 
the  Battle  of  Carchemish  in  605 
B.  C.  when  the  Chaldeans  l(Baby- 
lonians)  got  control  of  the  west. 

d.  King  Josiah's  Reforms. 

II.  The  general  Prophetic  Theories  Con- 
cerning the  Purposes  of  these  Na- 
tional Conquests. 

III,  The  World's  Knowledge  of  Habak- 
kuk.    (Student's   Lesson.) 

a.  The  book  itself. 

b.  Scholars. 

c.  History 

IV.  The  Book  0f  Habakkuk. 

a.  The  prophecy.  (See  chapters  1 
and  2.) 

The  Dialogue  between  the  Prophet 
and  God. 

b.  The  Ode  of  Confidence.  ,(See 
Habakkuk  chapter  3.)' 

V.  Habakkuk's  Theories. 

a.  Concerning  national  punishments. 

b.  Concerning  faith.  ! 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "Habakkuk  is  an- 
other of  the  prophets  regarding  whom  we 
have  absolutely  no  knowledge  beyond  the 
title  of  the  book.  One  could  wish  to  know 
more  of  these  jnen  who  have  left  only  the 
briefest  utterances  from  what  may  have 
been  lives  full  of  prophetic  activity.  We 
can  only  be  grateful  that  in  the  providence 
of  God  something,  and  we  may  Itrust  the 
best,  of  their  messages  has  survived.  The 
situation  revealed  in  the  book  of  Habukkuk 
is  fairly  clear.  It  was  probably  the  change 
which  came  over  the  politics  of  the  world 
by  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  rise  of 
Babylon  in  607  'B.  iC.  which  supplied  the 
motive  for  this  prophetic  word.  Nineveh, 
the  oppressor,  had  fallen,  as  both  Nahum 
and  Zephaniah  foresaw.  But  had  anything 
been  gained  by  the  transfer  of  power  from 
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one  nation  to  another  equally  unscrupu- 
lous? Was  it  not  as  hard  a  fate  to  be  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  IChaldeans  (Baby- 
lonians) as  of  the  Assyrians?  There  were 
the  new  foes  whose  power  was  threaten- 
ing Judah  in  the  closing  years  of  Josiah, 
and  after  his  death.  How  could  the  divine 
purpose  be  justified  in  the  presence  oi 
such  events?  This  is  the  problem  which 
finds  expression  in  the  book.  It  was  prob- 
ably written  shortly  before  ithe  Battle  bf 
Carchemish  in  604  B.  jC.  in  which  the 
supremacy  of  Babylonia  over  'Egypt  and 
all  western  lands  was  decided.  (Wellett, 
"The  Prophets  of  Israel,"  bage  86.) 
(See  Habakkuk  1:14-17.) 

"Habakkuk  prophesied  probably  in  the 
reigns  of  Josiah  and  Jehoaha.  His  pro- 
phecy is  a  colloquy  between  the  Lord  and 
himself.  He  appeals  to  the  Lord  and  asks 
how  long  the  Most  High  will  endure  the 
Jews  to  suffer  the  Babylonian  tyranny. 
The  Lord  answers  him  with  a  vision  given 
"for  an  appointed  time,*'  'and  he  is  assured 
that  the  oppressors  of  Judah  shall  be  ipun- 
ished.  He  is  further  told  that  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith,  and  the  Jews  Iniust  he 
punished  for  their  sins.  The  admonition 
and  counsels  of  iHalbakkuik,  may  in  large 
part  be  applied  in  the  life  of  every  individ- 
ual as  well  as  by  nations.  For  instance, 
while  the  prophecy  is  directed  at  the 
Chaldeans  and  the  Jews  the  ^following  imay 
be  applied  quite  generally:  'Woe  to  him 
that  coveteth  in  evil  covetousness  to  his 
house,  that  he  may  set  his  nest  ion  high, 
that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  power 
of  evil!' 

"  'Woe  unto  him,  that  giveth  his  neigh- 
bor drink,  that  iputtest  the  bottle  to  him, 
and  makest  him  drunken  lalso,  that  thou 
mayest  look  on  their  nakedness!' 

"Verse  fourteen  is  a  sudden  outburst  re- 
lating to  a  condition  to  be  inaugurated  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  Fulness  of  Times; 
'For  khe  earth  shall  be  fiUled  with  fthe 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea'."  (Gospel  Doctrine 
Department,  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
39,  November  4,  1928. 

"A  conspicuous  trait  in  Habakkuk  is  the 
breadth  of  his  sympathy  with  humanity 
at  large;  his  emotions  are  stirred  by  the 
sufferings  not  only  of  his  own  country- 
men, but  of  the  other  victims  of  Chaldean 
rapacity.  But  he  also  claims  attention 
through  the  fact  that,  in  his  distress  at 
the  prevalence  of  moral  disorder  in  the 
world,  he  does  not  shrinik  from  asking 
God  for  an  explanation  of  the  problem 
thereby  presented.  That  he  emerges  from 
his  perplexity  with  his  trust  in  God  and 
in   the  final  vindication  of  (righteousness 


unimpaired  does  not  mean  that  the  mental 
struggle  has  left  him  just  as  he  was  be- 
fore, since  the  faith  that  was  his  originally 
through  the  accident  of  birth  he  has  won 
for  himself  afresh  through  spiritual  effort." 
(G.  W.  Wade  in  "A  New  Commentary 
on  Holy  Scripture."  Page  594. 

Third  Sunday,  July  17,  il932 
Lesson  21.    Jeremiah. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  21. 

References:  The  Book  ,of  Jeremiah, 
The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah;  Lord's 
"Beacon  Lights  of  History,"  Vol.  1,  page 
327;  Cornill,  "The  'Prophets  of  Israel;" 
Lesson  35,  Gospel  Doctrine  Department; 
Sunday  School  Lessons  for  1928. 

Objectives:  First:  Show  that  men  and 
nations  must  suffer  the  consequences  if 
they  insist  upon  being  blind  to  right  and 
thoughtless  of  those  who  stand  for  and 
teach  the  right. 

Second:  Show  that  an  appreciation  of 
God's  purposes  in  the  earth  will  cause  a 
man  to  have  (faith  in  the  future  and  also 
in  those  purposes  even  in  times  when  he 
loses  friends,  country,  and  property. 

Suggestive   Lesson  Arrangement: 
I.  The  Historical  Background. 

a.  The  Kingdom  of  Israel's  fall. 

b.  The  international  relations  as  they 
affected  the  Kingdom  of  Judah 
from  without. 

c.  The  desperate  condition  of  Judah's 
internal  affairs. 

d.  Judah's  Fall.  (See  Jeremiah  chap- 
ters 39-52.) 

II.  The  Prophet  Jeremiah. 

a.  His  call  (see  Jeremiah  chapers  1 
to  6.) 

b.  The  preaching  of  the  ne^  law. 
(See  Jeremiah  11:1-8.) 

c.  The  death  of  Josiah  and  the  re- 
lapse into  idolatry.     (See  Jeremiah 

^         chapters  7  to  10.) 

d.  The  lesson  of  the  Rechabites.  (See 
Jeremiah  chapter  35.) 

III.  *The  Writings  of  Jeremiah. 

a.  The  .Prophecies. 

b.  The   Lamentations. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "Jeremiah  is  a 
study  to  those  who  would  know  <the  his- 
tory of  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  tnoK- 
archy,  before  it  finally  succumbed  to  the 
Babylonian  Conqueror.  He  "was  a  sad  and 
isolated  man,  who  uttered  his  prophetic 
warnings  to  a  perverse  and  scornful  gen- 
eration; persecuted  because  he  was  truth- 
ful, yet  not  entirely  neglected  or  disre- 
garded, since  he  was  consulted  in  great 
national  dangers  by  the  monarchs  -  with 
whom  he  was  contemporary.    So  import- 
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ant  were  his  utterances,  it  is  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  that  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations — not  of  Jews  only,  but  of  the 
Gentiles — on  account  of  the  fundamental 
truths  contained  in  them.  Next  to  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  was  the  most  prominent  of  the 
prophets  who  were  commissioned  to  de- 
clare the  will  and  judgments  of  Jehovah 
on  a  degenerate  and  backsliding  people. 
He  was  ,a  preacher  of  righteousness,  as 
well  as  a  prophet  of  impending  woes.  As 
a  reformer  he  was  unsuccessful,  since  the 
Hebrew  Nation  was  incorrigibly  joined  to 
its  idols.  His  public  career  extended  over 
a  period  -of  forty  years.  He  was  neither 
popular  with  the  people,  nor  a  favorite  of 
kings  and  princes;  the  nation  was_  against 
him  and  the  times  were  against  him.  He 
exasperated  alike  the  priests,  the  noblies 
and  the  populace  by  his  rebukes.  As  a 
prophet  he  had  no  honor  in  his  native 
place.  He  uniformly  opposed  the  current 
of  popular  '  prejudices,  and  denounced , 
every  form  of  selfishness  and  superstition; 
but  all  his  protests  and  rebukes  were  in 
vain.  There  were  very  few  to  comfort 
him  or  encourage  him.  Like  Noah,  he 
was  alone  midst  universal  derision  and 
scorn,  so  that  he  was  sad  beyond  measure, 
more  filled  with  grief  than  with  indigna- 
tion. (Lord's  "Beacon  Lights  of  History," 
Vol.  I,  pages  327-8.) 

"The  work  of  Jeremiah  began  in  626  'B. 
C,  and  ended  in  exile  in  Egypt,  when  Jere- 
miah was  an  old  man,  broken  by  his  labors 
for  his  country.  Jeremiah  was  a  prophet- 
statesman  like  Isaiah,  and  his  message  to 
Judah  was  the  same:  the  nation  must  re- 
pent and  reform,  it  must  avoid  entangling 
alliances  with  other  peoples.  In  his  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  this  cause,_  Jeremiah 
suffered  imprisonment,  the  jibes  and 
taunts  of  his  countrymen,  exile  and  death 
in  Egypt. 

"Few  chafacters  make  so  strong  an  ap- 
pea/1  to  the  sympathy  and  sense  of  .the 
heroic  as  does  that  of  Jeremiah.  He  de- 
serves to  have  a  high  place  in  the  iaflfection 
of  all  readers  of  the  Old  Testamient." 
("The  Book  of  Life,"  Vol.  4,  page  225.) 

"The  man  who  suffered  for  his  coun- 
try." 

"There  are  few  books  in  the  [Bible  so 
little  read  and  understood  as  Jeremiah; 
yet  there  are  few  so  worthy  of  attention 
and  study.  The  popular  conception  of 
Jeremiah  is  that  of  the  "weeping  prophet," 
a  figure  of  pessimism  and  despair.  He 
was  nothing  of  -the  kind.  He  was  active, 
brave,  hopeful — a  noble  and  (Splendid  per- 
sonality. There  are  those  who  think  that 
he  was  no  less  great  than  Isaiah.  His 
style  is  less  poetical  and  exalted  than  that 


of  Isaiah.  It  ^s  simple,  pleading  prose, 
eloquent  with  -feeling  rather  than  with 
poetry.  The  book  is  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons and  historical  statements  which 
might  be  called,  'The  Life  and  Times  of 
Jeremiah'."  ("The  Book  of  Life,"  Vol- 
ume 4,  page  225.) 

"There  are  bright  spots  running  through 
the  predictions  of  Ijeremiah,  for  he  very 
frequently  breaks  off  in  the  midst  of  the 
declaration  of  calamity  and  destructiori  to 
predict  the  return  of  the  Jews  and  the  ten 
lost  tribes,  the  building  of  Jerusalem 
again,  and  the  making  of  an  everlasting 
covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the  peo- 
ple that  shall  never  more  be  broken." 
(Sunday  School  Lessons,  Gospel  Doc- 
trine Department,  Lesson  35,  1928.) 

"We  are  better  informed  concerning  the 
life  and  fortunes  of  Jeremiah  than  of  any 
other  prophet.  He  received  his  call  to 
the  prophetic  office  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Josiah's  reign,  namely,  in  627.  He  must 
have  been  at  that  time  very  young,  as  he 
hesitated  to  obey  the  divine  order  on  the 
ground  of  his  youth.  We  are  referred, 
therefore,  to  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of 
King  Manasseh,  as  the  period  of  the  Pro- 
phet's birth.  Jeremiah  was  not  a  native 
of  Jerusalem;  his  home  was  Anathoth,  a 
small  village  near  Jerusalem.  He  came  of 
a  priestly  family  and  we  get  the  impres- 
sion that  he  did  not  live  ift  poor  circum- 
stances. Solomon  had  banished  to  his 
estate  in  Anathoth,  Abiathar,  the  "high 
priest  of  David,  and  the  last  remaining 
heir  of  the  old  priesthood  of  Shiloh.  The 
conjecture  is  not  rash,  perhaps,  that  Jere- 
miah was  a  descendant  of  this  family, 
which  could  cherish  and  preserve  the 
proudest  and  dearest  recollections  of  Is- 
rael as  its  family  traditions.  The  family 
was  descended  from  Moses.  Abiathar  had 
been  closely  attached  to  David's  person 
and  throne;  he  had  given  the  religious 
sanction  to  all  David's  mighty  deeds,  and 
it  was  he  who  helped  to  found  Jerusalem 
as  also  to  be  the  first  to  worship  there  the 
God  of  Israel.  *  *  *  No  other  prophet 
is  so  steeped  in  the  ancient  literature  and 
history  of  Israel.  Everything  that  was 
noble  and  worthy  in  (Israel  was  known  and 
familiar  to  him,.  We  see  in  this  the  fruits 
of  a  careful  education,  and  can  'readily 
imagine  how  the  priestly  father  or  pious 
mother  filled  the  impressionable  heart  of 
the  child  with  what  was  the  most  sacred 
to  ,them."  (Cornill's  "The  Prophets  of 
Israel,"  pages  92  and  93.) 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  24,  1932 
Lesson  22.     EzeMel. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  22. 
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References:  The  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel;  Kent's  "The  Kings  and 'Prophets 
of  Israel  and  Judah,"  pages  267-279;  Cor- 
nill,  "The  Prophets  of  Israel,"  pages  115- 
124;  Parley  iP.  Pratt's  "Voice  of  IWarn- 
ing,"  chapters  2  to  4, 

Objective:  To  teach  the  iacts  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  Babylonian  captivity  and 
to  stress  the  significance  of  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecies in  the  history  of  the  'church  in  the 
Last  Dispensation. 

Suggestive  Lesson  Arrangement: 

I.  The  iHistorical  Setting  and  its  Cul- 
mination in  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 
II.  The  Chief  Mission  of  a  Prophet  Dur- 
ing the  Exile. 

a.  Keeping  the  spirit  and  knowledge 
of  Jehovah  with  the  exiles. 

b.  The  development  of  the  concept 
of  God. 

III.  The  Prophet  Ezekiel. 
'     a.  His  life. 

b.  His  probable  relationship  with 
Jeremiah, 

c.  His  call.  (See  Ez^iel.  chapters 
1  to  3.) 

d.  His  ministry. 

1.  The  period  from  the  call  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.  (See  Eze- 
kiel chapters  1  'to  24.) 

2.  The  period  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  (See  Ezekiel  chap- 
ters. 25  to  32.) 

3.  The  period  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  (See  Ezekiel  chap- 
ters 33-48.) 

IV.  Ezekiel's  Teachings. 

a.  The  sins  of  Jerusalem  and  its  loss 
of  jdivine  glory.  (See  Ezekiel, 
chap.  8-11.) 

The  inevitable  result  of  sin.    '(See 
Ezekiel,  14.) 

b.  The  Doctririe  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility.    (See  Ezekiel,  18.) 

V.  Ezekiel's    Prophecy    Concerning    the 
Book  of  Mormon.     ;(See  Ezekiel  Z7: 
15-19   and   Pratt's   "Voice   of  Warn- 
ing." chapter  4,  page  71.) 
VI.  The  Doctrine  of  Resurrection.     (See 
■  Ezekiel  Zl.) 

Lesson  .Enrichment: 

"The  period  of  the  exile  extended  from 
586  B.^C,  the  year  in  which  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  538  'B. 
C,  /when  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon  and 
issued  the  edict  permitting  the  Jlews  to 
return  to  their  country.  Thus  its  precise 
limits  scarcely  exceeded  half  a  century. 
But  the  first  deportation  took  place  sev- 
eral years  before  the  city  fell,  and  ^Ehe 
return  from  captivity  was  slow  and  par- 
tial, continuing  for.  many  years  after  per- 
mission was  granted;  Iso  that  Jeremiah's 
prediction    of    the    .period    of    sojourn    in 


Babylon  as  seventy  years  (Jeremiah  -25: 
11;  19:10),  though  it  was  a  common  Jew- 
ish measure  of  any  'considerable  length  of 
time,  was  approximately  correct.  During 
this  time  the  center  of  thought  was  re- 
moved from  Judah  to  Babylonia.  The  tem- 
ple was  demolished  and  ithe  forms  oi 
worship  discontinued.  The  exiles  were 
settled  in  groups  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  were  permitted  to  preserve  a 
semblance  of  their  old  !type  of  Govern- 
ment under  elders,  the  leaders  of  local 
communities.  Here  such  religious  ser- 
vices las  could  be  carried  ion  apart  from 
any  temple  or  altar  ;worship  ^vere  pre- 
served, especially  by  those  who  retained 
their  interest  in  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  Priests  and  prophets  there  were 
in  considerable  numbers;  but  the  one  man 
who  did  most  to  keep  alive  /the  interest  of 
his  people  in  Jehovah  was  Ezekiel.  In  a 
time  of  false  ^hope  in  an  early  return  to 
Jerusalem,  of  failure  to  comprehend  the 
greatness  and  po.wer  of  God,  of  danger 
lest  the  people  should  lapse  into  the  heath- 
enism by  which  they  were  surrounded; 
and  of  growing  jndifferencje  to  the  national 
mission  as  a  prophetic  race,  he  stood  al- 
most a  solitary  figure,  speaking  in  behalf 
of  the  true  God,  and  proclaiming  both 
the  need  of  national  discipline  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  national  restoration."  (Willett's 
"The  Prophet's  of  Israel,"  pages  105-6.) 

"There  was  a  young  priest  among  the 
exiles,  Ezekiel,  a  disciple  of  Jeremiah,  who 
pondered  these  problems  during  five 
years,  and  then  in  592  B.  C,  began  to  give 
the  solution  as  he  said  God  had  given  it 
to  him.  At  intervals  /for  '  twenty-ttWo 
years,  till  570  B.  C,  he  came  forward  with 
messages  for  the  people.  These  messages 
all  concerned  the  problem  of  how  to  hold 
faith  in  God  amid  the  new  conditions. 
(The  Book  of  Life,  Volume  4,  pp.  309-10.) 

"By  birth  and  youthful  training  Ezekiel 
was  a  priest.  He  manifests  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  temple  and  its  cere- 
monial institutions.  (His  peculiar  literary 
style  and  figures  and  .his  characteristic 
teachings  represent  the  blending  of  the 
prophet  and  priest.  ,In  Ezekiel  these  jtWQ 
currents  of  thought,  which  had  hitherto 
run  on  independently,  are  at  ,last  united. 
He  was  also  well  acquainted  with  the 
earlier  history  and  literature  of  his  race. 
His  ministry  of  twenty-two  years  lay  part- 
ly in  the  period  preceding  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  partly  in  the  Baby- 
lonian exile  itself."  (Kent  "The  Kings 
and  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah.") 

"Ezekiel,  son  of  Buzi,  and  of  priestly 
descent,  was  carried  to  Babylon  with  King 
Jehoiachin  B'.  C.  599.  He  commenced  to 
prophecy  in  the  fifth  year  of  (Jehoiachin's 
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captivity  and  continued  for  twenty-two 
years.  *  *  *  The  forepart  of  his  book  is 
allegorical,  a  form  Which  is  not  always 
easily  comprehended,  but  which  points  out 
the  sins  of  the  Jews  and  impending  pun- 
ishment. The  prophecies  were  spoken 
before  the  final  captivity  with  the  intent 
of  disabusing  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
they  had  hope  iin  Egpyt,  and  exhorting 
them  to ''  repentance.  It  also  vividly 
portrays  an  'figurative  and  scathing  lan- 
guage the  sins  of  Israel  from  the  time 
they  left  Egypt,  how  !they  had  corrupted 
themselves  and  also  the  Temple  and  had 
brought  upon  them  the  anger  of  the  Lord, 
who  speaks  of  Israel  and  Judah  as  wives 
who  have  proved  false  and  who  were 
guilty  of  the  vilest  abomlinations.  Part 
two  is  prophetic  judgment  upon  the  na- 
tions of  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  Philistia, 
Tyre,  Zidon,  Egypt,  This  part  of  the 
book  was  written  about  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  Part  three  is  full  of 
hope  for  the  two  nations — Israel  and 
Judah — in  the  days  of  restoration.  It 
speaks  of  joining  of  the  two  ,sticks — Judah 
and  Joseph — in  one  book,  having  reference 
to  the  time  of  the  restoration  when  the 
history  of  the  Jews  and  the  histo'ry  of 
the  Nephites  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  It  also  described  the  restored 
Temple,  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
after  they  have  become  cleansed  from  all 
their  sins.  The  downfall  of  the  nations 
who  fight  against  Israel  is  also  declared  in 
some  detail  in  the  destruction  of  Gog 
whose  armies  come  up  to  fight  against  the 
people  of  the  Lord.  *  *  * 

"Ezekiel's  explanations  of  the  individual 
responsibility  for  sin  and  reward  for  right- 
eousness, and  forgiveness  for  the  sinner 
who  will  repent;  and  his  explanation  of 
the  duties  of  the  watchman  upon  the  tow- 
ers of  Zion,  are  unsurpassed,  and  it  is  well 
for  all  today  to  heed  his  counsel.  Some 
outstanding  features  in  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  besides  the  denunciation  of  the 
Jews,  then  scattering  and  the  scattering 
of  Israel,  is  the  pronunciation  of  woe  and 
calamity  upon  the  nations  who  fought 
against  Israel.  *  *  *  The  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  is  also  another  outstanding 
feature  as  depicted  in  chapter  2>7.  It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  that  in  ,the-01d  Test- 
ament as  we  have  it,  with  many  precious 
parts  eliminated,  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection is  generally  taught  in  vague  or 
incidental  passages.  Ezekiel's  declaration 
is  the  most  prominent  and  direct  state- 
ment in  the  Old  Testament  on  this  subject 
The  chapter  discussing  the  joining  of  the 
sticik  bf  Judah  and  the  stick  of  Jpsei/li 
(Chapter  Z7)  is  another  remarkable  and 
outstanding  feature,   and  is   worthy  of  a 


more  extended  study  than  we  are  able  to 
give  to  it  in  this  lesson. 

"In  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Ezekiel  which 
has  been  attributed  to  Epiphanius,  Ezekiel 
is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  prince  or 
commander  of  the  Jews  in  the  place  of 
his  exile.  The  cause  of  his  death  being  his 
rebuke  of  idolatry."  (Sunday  Shocol  Les- 
sons,"i — Gospel  Doctrine  pepartment' — 
October  14,  1928.) 

Fifth  Sunday,  July  31,  1932 
(Lesson  23.     Haggai. 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  23. 

References:  '  The  Book  of  iHaggai; 
Willett,  "The  Prophets  of  Israel,"  page 
128;  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ,Vol.  12, 
page  814;  Dalby,  "Land  and  Leaders  of 
Israel." 

Objective:  To  teach  the  effects  of  the 
captivity  upon  the  thinking  of  the  people 
and  to  emphasize  the  developrruent  of  the 
prophetic  ideal. 

Suggestive  Lesson  Arrangement: 

I.  Historical    Setting. 

a.  Review  the  captivity. 

b.  The  return  from  ,Babylon. 

1.  How  accomplished.  , 

2.  Governmental  scheme. 

3.  The  task  facing  those  who  re- 
turned. 

4.  Probable  number  who  returned. 
II.  The  Prophet  Haggai.  1 

a.  His  life. 

b.  His  mission. 

III.  The  Urge  For  ,the  Rebuilding  of  the 
Temple. 

a.  Haggai's  teachings. 

b.  His  accomplishments. 

IV.  Haggai  and  the  Present  Time. 

a.     Conditions  of  the  world  today, 
b.  Tne  present  day  return  of  Jews  to 
Jerusalem.  I 

Lesson    Enrichment: 

"Haggai  is  called  the  first  of  the  Proph- 
ets after  the  exile.  He  returned  wiith 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  and  was  contem- 
porary with  Zechariah,  son  of  Berechiah. 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  mentioned  by 
Ezra  as  prophesying  to  the  Jews  who 
were  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  tllie 
city.  Haggai  is  said  to  ihave  been  much 
older  than  Zechariah  although  they  proph- 
esied at  the  same  time.  Haggai  encour- 
aged Zerubbabel,  the  governor  of  Judah, 
in  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  in  in- 
spiring the  Jews  in  that  labor.  The  work 
on  the  Temple  had  ceased  due  to  the  edict 
of  Artaxerxes  who  listened  to  the  Samari- 
tans, enemies  of  the  Jews,  who  had  taken 
measures  to  stop  the  work  of  the  Temple 
and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,,  and  succeeded 
for  'fourteen  years.     Haggai  and  Zecha- 
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riah  called  upon  the  Jews  to  renew  their 
activities  and  under  Darius  the  work  was 
continued  and  eventually  completed.  We 
must  .conclude  that  the  prophiesying  of 
Haggai  is  not  all  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
His  written  words  end  with  a  promise 
to  the  governor  of  Judah  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  Lord  will  overthrow  King- 
doms, and  Zerubbabel  will  be  as  a  signet 
fpr  the  Lord  had  chosen  him.  This  ex- 
pression concerning  the  Governor  is  gen- 
erally interpreted  to  have  reference  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  to  be  through  the  lineage 
of  Zerubbabel  that  Christ  was  to  come. 
(See  Matthew  1:12.)  (Sunday  School  Les- 
sons, Gospel  Doctrine  Department,  No- 
vember 11,  1928.) 

"The  book  of  Haggai  contains  four 
short  Prophecies  delivered  between  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month  and  the  twen- 
ty-fourth day  of  the  ninth  month — that  is, 
between  September  and  December  of  the 
second  year  of  Darius  the  King.  The 
King  in  question  must  be  Darius  Hystaspis 
(521-428  B.  C.)  The  language  of  the  pro- 
phet in  2:3  suggests  the  probability  that 
he  was  himself  one  of  those  whose  mem- 
ories reached  across  the  seventy  years  of 
captivity,  and  that  his  prophetic  work  be- 
gan in  extreme  old  age.  This  supposition 
agreles  well  with  the  shortness  of  the 
period  covered  by  his  book,  and  with  the 
fact  that  Zechariah,  who  began  to  proph- 
esy in  the  .same  autumn  and  was  associ- 
ated with  Haggai's  labors  (Ezra  V.l). 
afterwards  appears  as  the  leading  prophet 
in  Jerusalem  (Zechariah  (¥11:1-4.)  \ye 
know  nothing  further  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Haggai  from  the  Bible.  (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  Vol.  12,  page  814.) 

"And  the  wonderful  thiijg  about 
Haggai's  preaching  was  that  it  succeeded. 
Hie  got  results.     No  matter  how  eloquent 


tention  to  him,  he  does  Httle  good.  Hag- 
gai's language  may  have  been  plain  and 
unadorned,  but  it  affected  the  people  to 
the  extent  that  they  got  busy  and  built 
the  temple,  so  we  may  ,say  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  prophets. 
From  Zerubbabel  down,  the  people  fol- 
lowed his  advice. 

"What  Haggai  said  to  those  poor,  strug- 
gling colonists  in  Jerusalem  in  520  B,  C., 
might,  with  equal  truth,  !be  said  to  many 
communities  in  our  own  land  today.  See 
what  we  have  built!  Skyscrapers  one 
hundred  stories  ihigh,  railroads,  iauto- 
mobiles,  areoplanes,  bridges,  tunnels,  and 
scores  of  other  material  things;  but  are  we 
building  religion  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  men?  There  never  can  be  peace  and 
an  enduring  prosperity  so  long  as  we 
spend  our  millions  of  dollars  on  the  up- 
keep of  our  cars  and  give  our  dimes  to  the 
upkeep  of  our  religion.  The  first  chapter 
of  Haggai  is  a  perfect  description  of  our 
modern  world. 

"Who  can  estimate  the  spiritual  life  that 
came  from  that  little  temple  on  Mount 
Moriah,  that  Haggai  pleaded  for?  Had  it 
not  been  erected,'  Judaism  would  have 
perished,  and  no  greater  calamity  could 
have  happened  to  the  world.  With  all 
its  imperfections,  it  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  God  of  any  religion  before  the 
days  of  Christ.  The  world  owes  an  ever- 
lasting debt  of  gratitude  to  that  little 
group  of  devoted  men  and  women  who  in 
poverty  and  hardships,  greater  than  we  can 
realize,  sacrificed  to  the  limit  to  erect'  the 
house  of  God  that  stood  for  centuries  as 
the  hope  of  mankind.  And  of  that  im- 
mortal group  Haggai  stands  first.  It 
might  almost  be  said, .  *No  Haggai,  no 
temple!'"— (Dalby,  "Land  and /Leaders  of 
Israel,"  pages  280-281.) 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1932 

Course  B— Ages  15,  16  and  17. 

Concert  Recitation  for  the  Month 

(Alma  37:37) 

Counsel  with  the  Lord  in  all  thy  doings, 
and  He  will  direct  thee  for  ROod,  yea, 
when  thou  liest  down  at  night,  lie  down 
unto  the  Lord,  that  He  may  watch  over 
you  in  your  sleep;  and  when  thou  risest 
in  the  morning  let  thy  heart  be  full  of 
thanks   to   God. 

First  Sunday,  July  3,  1932 

Lesson  19.    Alma  on  the  Origin  of 
Priesthood. 

Texts:  Mosiah  13:1-19;  Alma  30:6-11; 
Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  19. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the  Lord  works 
through   His   Priesthood. 

To  Teachers:     In  this  lesson,  Alma  has 
drawn    back    the    curtains    )and    |permitted 
us   to   witness    some    of  the    events    which 
transpired  before  the  creation  of  this  earth. 
It  is  the  great  program  ,of  preparation  which 
makes  clear  to  tis  why  certain  things  are 
done   now;    why  jcertain  men  are   chosen; 
why  certain  responsIbiUties  are  placed  upon 
certain  men.     Try  to  have  your  class  see, 
feel  and  understand  how  we  all  were  put 
to  the  test  while  we  were  in  the  spirit ;  how 
we  passed  our  examinations,  how  some  suc- 
ceeded, others  failed.    'When  this  pre-exist- 
ent  program  is  understood,  your  class  can 
readily  see  why  the  marked  differences  in 
faith  and  ways  of  living  among  the  people 
of   the    world.      Point    out    how    even    the 
Savior  Jiad  to   show   his   worthiness  to  be 
named  the  Redeemer  of  all  of  us.     What 
about  Joseph  Smith  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  church?     See  what  your  class  thinks 
of  their  appointments,  in  view  of  what  Alma 
explains.     Then  what  about  all  the  rest  of 
us?     Does  the  Lord  stand  ready  to  recog- 
nize us  on  account  of  our  faithfulness  in  the 
spirit?      Suppose   we   are  called  to  fill   an 
office  in  the  Church?     What  if  we  accept? 
What  if  we  refuse?    What  if  Joseph  Smith 
had  refused  to  establish  the  Church? 

Get  your  class  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
our  leaders  are  chosen  by  the  Lord  on  ac- 
count of  their  proved  worthiness.  It  is  our 
duty  to  recognize  them,  to  support  them,  to 
obey  them.  We  are  now  undergoing  our 
second  test.  If  we  honor  and  obey  this 
priesthood  now,  what  kind  of  reward  awaits 
us? 


Leave  this  thought  with  your  class :  that 
we  must  make  our  own  decision  on  that 
point.  We  have  perfect  freedom  of  selection, 
but  our  salvation '  'depends  upon  how  we 
take  advantage  of  that  personal  freedom. 
In  conclusion,  let  the  class  enumerate  some 
of  the  comrnands,  rulings  and  requests  that 
have  come  to  us  about  our  ways  of  living. 
Are  we  obeying  them? 

Second  Sunday,  July  10,  1932 

Lesson  20,     Faith  and  Knowledge. 

Texts  :  Alma,  Chapter  32;  Sunday  School 
Lessons,  No.  20. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  faith  comes 
before  knowledge. 

To  Teachers :  Let  the  class  draw  a  word 
picture  of  today's  lesson.  Picture  the  mul- 
titude on  the  hill.  Along  came  another  large 
group,  poor,  humble.  Their  spokesmen  tell 
of  their  distress  and  their  humility.  Alma 
is  the  one  whom  he  is  addressing.  Now  note 
how  Alma  handles  the  subject.  Evidently 
these  people  have  been  rich  and  haughty 
and  would  not  listen  to  the  gospel.  Now  see 
the  change  of  heart.  Why?  As  teacher,  turn 
attention  of  the  class  to  the  circumstances 
that  surround  us  today.  Many  of  our  own 
people  are  coming  to  church  and  attending 
to  their  other  duties — things  that  they  have 
previously  failed  to  do.  Why?  Let  the 
class  explain  this :  "Sweet  are  the  fruits  of 
adversity." 

Alma  explains  the  value  of  humility,  (1) 
when  we  are  humble  voluntarily,  (2)  when 
we  are  forced.  The  class  should  discuss 
these  two  classes.  To  (which  class  should 
Latter-day  Saints  belong? 

Enumerate  some  of  the  things  that  the 
gospel  requires  at  our  hand,  viz.j  tithing, 
fasting,  morality,  attendance  at  meetings, 
charity,  temple  Jmarriage  work  for  the  dead, 
etc.  How  can  we  show  ,our  faith  in  these 
things  ? 

The  big  point  in  the  lesson  is  to  get  the 
class  to  understand  the  lvalue  of  a  willing 
faith,  while  we  are  prosperous  and  happy; 
also  to  show  that  faith  in  keeping  all  the 
commandments  lead  finally  to  real  knowl- 
edge. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  developing  so 
much  free  thinking  and  so-called  liberal 
views  among  young  and  old — put  the  ques- 
tion squarely  up  to  your  class  today:  If 
the  prophet  of  God  today  speaks  to  the 
Church,  and  asks  them  to  do  certain  things 
and   to   abstain   from    doing   certain    other 
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things,  how  can  the  people  show  their  faith? 
Shall  we  put  our  judgment,  or  our  wishes 
against  His  word?  What  will  happen  to 
the  individual  or  to  the  church  that  obeys 
the  word  of  the  Ilord?  What  if  we  refuse 
to  obey? 

Third  Sunday,  July  17,  1932 

Lesson  21.    Alma  Teaches  Repentance, 

Texts  :  Alma  34 :9-17 ;  45  :5-10 ;  42 :9,  12, 
13,  17,  18;  43:23^28;  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
No.  21. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  this  life  is  one 
of  preparation  ,for  the  life  to  come. 

To  Teachers :  This  lesson  should  impress 
the  class  ;with  the  ,value  and  importance  of 
time._  In  youth,  character  is  formed,  habits 
acquired.  They  determine  largely  what  is 
done  in  later  years.  Your  class  is  made  up 
of  young  people.  There  may  [be  a  idisposition 
to  feel  that  they  may  safely  indulge  in  ea^y, 
careless  habit's  and  practices,  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Gospel  ,with  the  thought 
that  they  will  later  correct  these  habits. 
Today's  lesson  points  out  the  danger  of  such 
a  point  of  view.  It  is  their  day  to  labor 
now.  It  is  too  late  perhaps  to  begin  to 
form  good  habits  when  they  grow  older. 
Late  repentance  is  often  impossible  repent- 
ance— a  hopeless  attempt. 

Let  the  class  discuss  the  value  of  starting 
early  in  selecting  wholesome  companionship ; 
in  paying  their  tithing,  in  attending  to  their 
prayers,  in  doing  all  the  things  that  will 
build  up  acceptable  habits  and  practices, 
which  they  hope  to  continue  throughout  their 
lives  and  which  do  not  require  any  ilater 
repentance. 

"Sowing  wild  oats"  is  dangerous  to  any 
Latter-day  Saint  boy  or  girl.  Call  attention 
to  Alma's  statement  that  "sin  is  never  hap- 
piness." 

Your^  people  are  not  denying  themselves 
any  joy  or  happiness  by  living  lives  in  ac- 
cordance with  gospel  teachings.  You  prob- 
ably will  be  able  to  cite  cases  of  tragic, 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  mature  people  to 
repent  of  things  they  did  in  youth. 

Whatever  causes  later  remorse  of  con- 
science or  sorrow  is  not  happiness.  That  is 
the  lesson  which  Alma  expects  you  to  in- 
tensify and  glorify  today. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  24,  1932 

Lesson  22,     State  Between  Death  and 
The  Resurrection. 

Texts:  Alma  40,  41:1-3;  Sunday  School 
Lessons,  No.  22. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  our  lives  here 
determine  our  joy  or  sorrow  in  the  here- 
after. 

To  Teachers :  No  prophet  has  given  us 
a  clearer,  more  definite  picture  of  the  resur- 
rection than  has  Alma.  See  that  your  class 
reads   it  carefully.     Permit  them  to  com- 


ment on  his  explanations. 

The  impression  should  be  left  that  Latter- 
day  Saints,  with  their  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  should  strive  so  to  live  that  their 
time  between  death  and  resurrection  shall 
be  full  of  joy.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for 
youto  show  how  agonizing  it  will  be  to 
await  the  resurrection,  in  the  knowledge  that 
we  wasted  away  our  time,  and  neglected  our 
duties  while  in  the  flesh.  On  the  other  hand 
hold  out  to  the  class  the  beautiful  picture 
of  joy  that  will  come  to  us  if  we  prepare 
now  for  that  event,  which  none  can  accept. 

In  conclusion  let  the  class  name  some 
activities,  practices  and  habits  that  will 
assure  us  joy  when  we  leave  this  existence. 
Read  the  last  stanza  in  "O,  My  Father." 
Note  the  hope  that  is  expressed  in  that,  verse. 
Alma's  clear  statement  should  fill  your  class 
with  a  desire  and  determination  to  live  as 
Latter-day  Saints  should  live. 

Try  to  teach  this  lesson  in  such  a  manner 
that  will  stir  them  to  appreciate  their  valu- 
able possession,  the  truth. 

Fifth  Sunday,  July  31,  1932 

Lesson  23.   Samuel,  a   Lamanite,   Warns 
The  Nephites. 

Texts:  Helaman  13:1-5,  6-8,  9;  3:17,  19, 
21-29;  13:38,  39;  15:3;  Sunday  School 
Lessons,  No.  23. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  we  shall  not  be 
saved  merely  because  we  bear  the  name  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

To  Teachers:  What  would  our  church 
people  think  if  today  someone  on  the  outside 
came  in  and  warned  us?  Would  we  scorn 
him  as  the  Nephites  did  Samuel?  Get  the 
class  to  give  expression  to  their  real  feelings 
about  our  hopes  for  salvation  as  compared 
withthe  hopes  for  people  in  other  churches? 
See  if  they  believe  that  we  are  depending  a 
great  deal  upon  our  name  rather  than  upon 
our  works. 

Let  them  picture  Samuel  a  hated  Lamanite 
coming  to  the  white,  self-sufficient  Nephites. 
Note  how  hard  he  tried  to  penetrate  their 
indifference. 

How  do  we  accept  teachings  today?  In 
our  llittle  social  circles,  when  we  discuss 
the  teachings  of  our  leaders,  do  we  scofif  at 
them,  belittle  them,  or  do  we  speak  respect- 
fully of  them?  Is  our  attitude  any  better 
ithan  that  of  the  Nephites?  Suppose  the 
prophet  of  the  Lord  advises  against  certain 
forms  of  amusements,  do  we  obey,  or  do 
we  put  up  our  judgment  against  the  will  of 
the  Lord  ? 

Let  the  class  tell  their  own  experiences  and 
express  their  own  feelings  toward  obedience. 
.  Suppose  we  cannot  see  anything  wrong 
or  harmful  in  card  playing  or  Sunday  amuse- 
ments, or  smoking,  etc.,  and  the  leadfers  of 
the  Church  advise  against  all  these  things — 
what  is  our  answer? 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1932 

Course  A— Ages  12,  13  and  14. 

Concert  Recitation  for  the  Month 

(Matthew  6:24) 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters:  for 
either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the 
other;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and 
despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon. 

First  Sunday,  July  3,  1932 

Lesson  19.    The  Death  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  19; 
Mark  6:14-29;  Weed,  "A  Life  of  Christ 
for  the  Young,"  Chapter  33. 

Objective:  Evil  doers  always  fear  the 
presence  and  indignation  of  a  righteous 
man. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Matt.  14:1-12; 
Li^ke' 9:7-9;  Papini,  "Life  of  Christ,"  pp. 
55-57;  137,  and  336;  Gore,  ''A  New  €om- 
mentary  on  Holy  Scripture,"  page  70; 
Dummelow,  page  675,  on  chapter  14; 
Farrar,  "Life  of  Christ,"  chapter  28;  Tal- 
mage,  "Jesus-  the  Christ,"  chapter  18,  and 
notes  7  and  8  to  the  same  chapter;  Bat- 
tenhouse,  page  337;  Any  Bible  Dictionary 
under  "Herod;"  Rae,  "How  to  Teach  the 
New  Testament,"  pp.  101-105. 

Suggestive  OutHne: 

I.  John  the  Baptist  teaches  without  fear. 
Denounces  all  wrong  doers. 
II.  Incurs  displeasure  of  Herod. 

a.  Is  imprisoned. 

b.  Herodias  seeks  His  life. 

c.  Herod  fears  to  harm  him. 

III.  Herod  gives  a  party. 

a.  Salome  pleases  in  dance. 

b.  Receives  promise  of  gift. 

c.  Asks  for  John's  head. 

IV.  John  is  executed. 

Teachers  should  recall  to  the  class  the 
promises  of  the  angel  who  announced 
the  coming  of  John  to  Elizabeth,  also 
his  father's  prophecy  regarding  him:  when 
he  was  named.  Recall  briefly  some  of 
the  incidents  where  we  have  met  John  and 
call  attention  to  the  forcefulness  of  his 
teachings. 

Get    all    of    the    outside    material    you 


can.  There  may  be  available  to  many 
teachers  other  reference  books  not  named 
here.'   Make  use  of  them.. 

The  following  excerpts  will  help  you 
to  enrich  your  lesson: 

"The  castle  of  Machaerus,  where  (ac- 
cording to  Josephus)  John  was  impris- 
oned, is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  may  have  been  Herod's  head- 
quarters in  the  war  which  his  treatment 
of  the  daughter  of  Aretas  provoked.  There 
are  still  found  dungeons  among  its  ruins 
which  may  well  have  been  the  scene  of 
John's  imprisonment  (see  G.  A.  Smith, 
pp.  569-70,  or  Henderson,  pp.  155,  156). 
Dancing  is  not  engaged  in  as  a  pleasure 
in  the  East.  It  is  "a  spectacle  to  ibe 
looked  at  by  guests.  No  person  of  rank, 
or  even  of  respectability,  dances.  It  is 
performed  only  by  professionals  who  are 
chiefly  slave  girls,  the  dancing  'being 
usually  of  a  licentious  kind."  (Robbie, 
Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  p. 
30.)  It  was  therefore  a  degrading  thing 
for  a  princess  to  dance  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  guests."  This  note  is  from  Rae's, 
"How  to  Teach  the  ,New  Testament." 

Battenhouse  says,  "It  was  the  tragic 
story  of  a  king's  disgrace  and  a  pro- 
phet's heroism  and  death.  The  hero  was 
John,  and  the  murderer  was  Antipas,  then 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea.  John  had 
been,  indeed,  a  great  ^man.  Nobler,  even 
than  his  courage  in  the  face  of  Herod, 
had  been  his  humility  in  the  pr/esence 
of  Jesus.  In  him  might  and  meekness 
had  dwelt  together  and  wrought  a  great 
character.  Faith,  too,  had  had  a  part  in 
the  achievement  of  his  moral  greatness. 
It  had  been  a  faith  tested  by  doubt." 

From  Dummelow  we  take  "Herod  the 
tetrarch,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  sre- 
ceived  by  his  father's  will  the  govern- 
ment (tetrarchy)  of  Galilee  and  Perea. 
His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Arabian  ,prince  Aretas,  called  in  2  Cor. 
11,  king  of  Damascus.  During  a  visit  to 
his  half-brother,  Herod  Philip  (not  the 
tetrarch),  who  lived  as  a  private  citizen 
in  .Rome,  he  became  enamoured  of  his 
wife,  Herodias,  and  persuaded  her  to 
leave  her  husband.  He  at  once  divorced 
his  own  wife,  and  married  her.  ^  The 
marriage  gave  the  greatest  offense  to 
devout  Jews,  for  it  was  imlawful  to  take 
a  brother's  wife  after  his  death,  much  less 
while  he  .'was  alive.  The  only  exception 
was   when   the   brother   died   without   an 
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heir.      Herodias    was    the    niece    of    her 
new  husband." 

Second  Sunday,  July  10,  1932 

Lesson  20.     Feeding  the  Five  Thousand. 

Texts:  Sunday  iSchool  Lessons,  No.  20; 
Mark  5:30-46;  Weed,  "A  Life  of  Christ 
for  the  Young,"  Chaps.  24  ,and  125. 

Objective:  The  teachings  and  actions  of 
Jesus  show  as  much  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  this  life  as  of  the 
life  to  come. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Matt.  14:13- 
23;  Luke  9:1-17;  John  6:1-15;  Farrar, 
"Life  of  Christ,"  pp.  333-335.  Batten- 
house,  '|The  Bible  Unlocked,"  p.  337-338; 
Gore,  "A  New  Commentary  on  Holy 
Scripture,"  under  Mark  6;  Dummelow, 
under  ,Matt.  14,  p.  676;  'Browne,  "The 
Graphic  Bible,"  p.  130. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

I.  Jesus  Depressed  by  death  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

II.  Apostles     return     from     missionary 
journey. 
Report  to  Jesus. 

III.  Jesus  desires  quiet. 

Goes  with  apostles  to  desert. 

IV.  Crowd  follows. 

a.  Jesus  preaches. 

b.  Heals  sick. 

V.  Multitude  miraculously  fed. 

Teachers  should  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  John's  death  would  naturally  be 
a 'severe  blow  to  Jesus,  not  only  because 
they  were  cousins,  but  also  .because  John 
was  the  prophet  who  prepared  ithe  way  for 
Jesus.  _  The  fact  that  John's  teachings  had 
been  distasteful  to  rulers  might  well  sug- 
gest to  Jesus  his  own  ultimate  fate. 

Battenhouse,  in  "The  Bible  Unlocked," 
says,  p.  337: 

"John's  death  brought  'Jesus  more  than 
personal  sorrow.  It  brought  temporary 
discouragement.  Another  prophet's  voice 
had  been  stilled.  Palestine,  the  bearer  of 
the  world's  supreme  revelation  of  spiritual 
truth,  was  not  yet  itself  able  to  endure  the 
light  if  its  own  religious  teachings.  The 
Messianic  age,  scarcely  yet  begun,  was  al- 
ready endangered  "by  the  activity  of  its 
foes.  This  time,  'however,  it  was  not  the 
Jews  themselves  who  voiced  the  opposi- 
tion, but  a  representative  of  the  Roman 
government.  The  tragic  event  presaged 
ill  foi'  Jesus'  own  future  work  in  'Galilee. 
Was  it  the  sign  of  the  gathering  of  dark 
clouds  for  a  fierce  storm  of  persecution? 
It  is  evident  that 'Jesus  fully  contemplated 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  for  himself 
and  for  the  woijk  which  lay  so  closely  up- 


on his  heart.  When  the  disciples  returned 
fromjtheir  tour  of  evangelism  they  found 
him  in  /Capernaum  sad  and  weary  and  in 
need  of  rest." 

Illustrate  the  homecoming  and  the  re- 
port-meeting of  the  apostles  by  compari- 
son with  conferences  to  which  our  mis- 
sionaries are  called  by  their  mission  pres- 
idents. Note  the  fact  that  the  quorum  of 
the  twevle  apostles  today  meets  every 
week  to  report  on  their  labors  and  to  plan 
for  the  onward  progress  of  the  Lord's 
work. 

Some  help  will  be  obtained  from  the 
following  comments.  Gore,  jn  his  Com- 
mentary, says  (p.  72) : 

"Five  thousand — even  if  the  number 
was  exaggerated — might  well  seem  a  num- 
ber impossible  to  control:  but  our  Lord 
was  no  visionary  enthusiast  who  left  such 
things  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Not 
confusion  but  order  was  always  according 
to  His  mind:  and  He  directed  the  disciples 
to  sort  out  and  seat  the  crowd  by  com- 
panies or  "symposia,"  that  is,  literally  the 
parties  of  friends  who  met  to  have  a  com- 
mon feast  or  symposium."  So  orderly  was 
the  arrangement  that  when  the  crowd  was 
seated,  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties,  they 
presented  the  appearance  of  the  beds  in  a 
neatly  laid  out  garden,  for  that  is  ithe 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  translated 
'ranks'." 

The  international  Bible  Dictionary  says 
of  "Penny,  Pennyworth."  "In  the  New 
Testament  'penny,'  either  alone  or  in  the 
compound  'pennyworth,'  occurs  as  the 
rendering  of  the  Roman  denarius.  *  *  * 
The  denarius  was  the  chief  Roman  silver 
coin,  and  was  worth  about  16  cents." 

Let  the  class  figure  how  much  money 
was  involved  in  the  apostles'  estimate  of 
the  sum  necessary  to  feed  the  multitude. 

Dummelow,  on  page  676  of  his  Com- 
mentary, says:     •• 

"St.  Mark  gives  another  reason  for  the 
retirement.  The  Twelve  had  just  returned 
from  their  jnission,  and  Jesus  wished  to 
give  them  a  little  rest.  His  intention,  how- 
ever, was  frustrated  by  the  presence  of  the 
multitudes.  This  period  (just  .before  the 
second  Passover)  marks  the  culminating 
point  of  Jesus'  popularity.  But  the  tide 
was  about  to  turn.  His  refusal  to  be 
made  king  displeased  His  more  enthusi- 
astic followers,  and  the  Pharisaic  opposi- 
tion, already  begun,  became  more  active 
and   effective." 

Farrar  says,  "The  novel  journeyings  of 
the  Apostles,  the  agitation  of  His  own  re- 
cent conflicts,  the  burden  of  that  dread  in- 
telligence which  had  just  reached  Him,  the 
constant  pressure  of  a  fluctuating  multi- 
tude which  absorbed  all  their  time,  once 
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more  j-endered  it  necessary  that  the  little 
company  should  recover  the  tone  and 
bloom  of  their  spirits  by  a  brief  period  of 
rest  and  solitude." 

Third  Sunday,  July  17,  1932 
Lesson  21.  '  Jesus  Walks  on  the  Sea. 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  21; 
Matthew  14:22-36;  Weed's  "A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young,"  Chapter  36. 

Objective:  The  accompUshment  of  any 
objective  is  dependent  upon  the  mainten- 
ance of  faith  and  the  confidence  of  one's 
ability  to  do  it. 

Supplementary  Materials:  iMark  6:45- 
56;  John  6:14-21;  Papini's  "Life  of  Christ," 
page  182;  Dummelow's  Commentary  un- 
der Matthew  14:22-36;  ,Gore's  "A  New 
Commentary  of  the  Holy  Scripture,"  under 
Mark  6:45-56;  iBattenhouse.  "The  Bible 
Unlocked,"  page  339;  Farrar's  "Life  of 
Christ,"  chapter  29;  Talmage,  "Jesus  the 
Christ,"  pages  3315-338;  Browne,  "The 
Graphic  Bible,"  page  130  and  any  Bible. 
Dictionary. 

Suggestive  Outlines: 

I.  Multitude   wants   to   proclaim   Jesus 
their  king. 

a.  Jesus  refuses. 

b.  Sends  apostles  to  cross  sea. 

c.  Disperses  multitude. 

II.  Jesus  communes  with  God  ; 

III.  Apostles  meet  storm. 

IV.  Jesus  walks  on  water  to  their  aid. 

a.  Dispels  their  fears. 

b.  Rebukes  Peter's  lack  of  faith. 
V.  They  land  at  Gennesaret. 

Teachers  should  ^emphasize  the  preced- 
ing events.  Many  of  the  people  in  tlie 
multitude  had  seen  Jesus  perform  many 
miracles.  Thy  had  been  taught  to  expect 
a  Messiah  who  would  become  their  king 
and  free  them  from  Roman  rule.  How 
naturally,  then,  would  these  people  look 
upon  Jesus  as  the  one  whose  power  fitted 
Him  for  :this  particular  Kingship.  It  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  they  should  have 
missed  the  true  significance  of  'His  teach- 
ings when  even  the  apostles,  after  an  in- 
timate and  close  communion  with  Jesus, 
failed  to  sense  the  real  meaning  of  Hi>s 
true  mission. 

The. following  comments  may  be  help- 
ful; the  teacher  .should,  of  course,  lodk  up 
other  references  and  comments  as  they 
have  opportunities. 

Dummelow  ^says:  "Another  physical 
miracle,  also  belonging  to  the  oldest  tradi- 
tion. As  it  is  attested  by  actual  eye-wit- 
nesses, it  cannot  be  resolved  into  a  legend 
or  allegory,  but  must  be  accepted  as  an 
historic  fact.  Symbolically  interpreted,  it 
represents  the  struggles  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  Church  with  the  troubles  of  the  world, 


and  the  succour  which  Chrisit  gives  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  temptation  and  adversity." 
Browne,  in  the  "Graphic  Bible,"  says: 
"Whereupon  the  people  were  so  impressed 
that  they  wished  to  take  Jesus_  by  iforce 
and  make  him  their  king.  The  incident  is 
significant.  jEvidently  most  of  those  to. 
whom  Jesus  ministered  could  not  begin  to 
understand  what  manner  of  a  person  he 
was.  They  imagined  him  to  be  one  who 
would  lead  them  in  a  great  war  against 
Rome.  But  what  Jesus  desired  to  preach 
was  not  war  against  Rome,  but  peace  with 
God,  and  therefore  he'  hastily  withdrew 
from  the  excited  mob." 

Battenhouse,  in  "The  Bible  Unlocked," 
majkes  ithis  domment:  '"AH  the  nigHt 
through  he  walked  and  talked  with  God. 
No  wonder  that,  -as  dawn  appeared,  the 
disciples,  having  grappled  almost  the 
whole  night  with  a  contrary  wind,  seeing 
him  come  to  them  walking  calmly  on  the 
troubled  water,  mistook  him  for  a  /spirit. 
Prayer,  which  was  for  Jesus  the  most  vital 
form  of  spiritual  experience,  had  transfig- 
ured and  transformed  him  be^fore  their 
eyes.  The  impression  which  this  incident 
made  upon  them  remained  ineffaceable 
thoughout  the  later  years." 

Farrar,  in  "The  Life  of  Christ."  oflFers 
the  following  beautiful  paragraph:  "So 
then  if,  like  pPeter,  we  fix  our  eyes  on 
Jesus,  we  too  may  walk  triumphantly  over 
the  swelling  waves  of  disbelief,  and  un- 
terrified  amid  the  rising  winds  of  doubt; 
but  if  we  turn  away  our  eyes  from  Him  in 
whom  we  have  believed — if,  as  it  is  so  easy 
to  do,  and  as  we  are  so  much  tempted  to  do, 
we  look  ,rather  at  the  power  and  fury  of 
those  terrible  and  destructive  elements 
than  at  Him  who  can  help  and  save--then 
we  too  shall  inevitably  sink.  Oh,  if  we 
feel,  often  and  often,  that  the  water-floods 
threaten  to  drown  us,  and  Faith,  may  it 
again  and  again  be  granted  us  to  hear 
amid  the  storm  and  the  darkness,  and  the 
voices  prophesying  war,  those  two  sweet- 
est of  the  Savior's  utterances — 
"Fear  not.  Only  believe. 
It  is  I.     Be  not  afraid." 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  24.  Il932 

Lesson  22.    Jesus  Again  at  Capernaum. 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  22; 
John  6:22-71;  Weed's  "A  Life  of  (Christ 
for  the  Young,"  Chapter  37. 

Objective:  The  cleanliness  of  one's  life 
is  determined  by  the  kind  of  thoughts  one 
has  and  by  the  attitude  of  one's  heart. 

Supplementary  Materials:  John  6:41-59; 
Mark  7:1-23;  IMatthew  15:1-20;  Bennion's 
"Moral  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament," 
Chapter    10;    Tarbell's   "In   the    Master's 
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Country";  Battenhouse,  "The  Bible  Un- 
looked,"  pages  339-341;  Farrar's  "Life  of 
Christ,'  Chapter  30;  'Dummelow,  under 
John,  Chapter  6  and  Matthew,  Chapter  ,15; 
Talmage's  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  page  338- 
344;  Gore's  "A  New  iCommentary  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,"  under  (Mark,  Chapter 
7;  Papini's  "Life  of  iChrist,"  page  '14€. 

Sug-gestive  Outlines: 

I.  Jesus  returns  to  Capernaum. 
Goes  to  (the  Synagogue. 
II.  Teaches  desirability  of  spiritual  food. 

III.  Jesus  declares  iHe  is  sent  from  hea- 
ven. 

IV.  Disciples  desei't   Him. 

V.  Peter  declares  behef  and  testimony  of 
Apostles. 
VI.  Jesus  discourses  upon  things  that  de- 
file man. 
^  Teachers  will  find  a  wealth  of  (material 
m  this  lesson.  Most  of  the  time  should  be 
devoted  '  to  emphasize  the  outstanding 
theses  of  Jesus'  teaching  on  this  occasion: 
The  desirability  of  spiritual  food;  His  ref- 
erence to  "Honor  thy  Father  and  thy 
Mother."    "As  a  Man  Thinketh,  so  is  he." 

Refresh  the  memories  of  the  students  on 
the  fact  that  Jesus  performed  no  miracle 
to  satisfy  idle  curiosity,  but  always  in 
answer  to  faith  or  to  impress  a  lesson  up- 
on His  apostles. 

Tarbell,  in  "In  the  jMaster's  Country," 
says  of  Capernaum:  "We  know  from  the 
Gospel  accounts  ithat  Capernaum  was  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  bn  or  near  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret.  Two  sites,  two  or 
three  miles  apart.  Khan  Minyeh  and  Tell 
Hum,  are  claimed  for  the  Icity.  At  Tell 
Hum  there  are  ruins  of  an  ancient,  build- 
ing thought  by  some  to  have  been  the 
synagogue  built  by  the  centurion  (Luke  ' 
7:5),  and  at  Khan  Minyeh  there  is  a  mass 
of  earth-covered  ruins. 

There  was  !a  Roman  garrison  at  Caper- 
naum, under  the  command  of  a  centurion. 
Jerusalem  alone  surpassed  Capernaum  as 
a  gathering  place  for  all  peoples,  for  trav- 
elers passed  through  it  on  their  iway  from 
Damascus  and  the  Euphrates  to  the  coast, 
to  Jerusalem  and  to  Egypt." 

Dr.  Talmage,  in  his  notes  in  chapter  21 
of  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  oflfers  the  following: 
"Tradition  concerning  jManna." 

"The  supply  of  manna  to  the  Israelites 
incident  to  the  exodus  and  the  long  travel 
irt  the  wilderness,  was  rightly  regarded  as 
a  work  surpassing  wonder  (Exo.  16:14- 
2i6;  Numb.  11:7-9;  Deut.  8:3,  16;  Josh. 
5:12;  Psa.  78:24,  25).  Many  traditions, 
some  of  them  perniciously  erroneous,  gath- 
ered about  the  incident,  and  iwere  trans- 
mitted with  invented  additions  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  In  the  time  of  Christ 
the  rabbinical  teaching  was  that  the  manna 
on  which  the  fathers  had  fed  was  literally 


the  food  of  the  angels,  sent  down  from 
heaven;  and  that  it  was  of  diverse  taste 
and  flavor  to  suit  all  ages,  conditions,  or 
desires;  to  one  it  tasted  like  honey^  to  an- 
other as  bread,  etc'.;  but  in  all  ;Gentile 
mouths  it  was  bitter.  Moreover  it  was 
said  that  the  Messiah  would  give  *an  un- 
failing supply  of  manna  to  Israel  when  He 
came  amongst  them.  These  erroneous 
conceptions  in  part  explain  the  demand  of 
those  who  had  been  fed  bn  barley  loaves 
and  fishes,  for  a  sign  that  would  surpass 
the  giving  of  iManna  in  the  olden  days,  as 
evidence  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus." 

The  following  from  Geikes'  "Life  and 
Words  of  iChrist,"  is  helpful: 
"Spiritual  Symbolism  of  Eating." 
"The  idea  of  eating,  as  a  metaphor  for 
receiving  spiritual  benefit,  ,was  familiar  to 
Christ's  hearers,  and  was  as  readily  un- 
derstood as  our  expressions,  'devouring  a 
book,'  or  'drinking  in'  instruction.  In 
Isaiah  3:1,  the  words  'the  whole  stay  of 
bread,'  were  explained  by  the  rabbis  as 
referring  to  their  oivn  teaching,  and  they 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  wherever,  'in 
Ecclesiastes,  allusion  was  made  to  food  or 
drink,  it  meant  study  of  the  law,  and  the 
practice  of  good  wor(ks.  It  was  a  saying 
among  them,  *In  the  time  of  the  iMessiah 
the  Israelites  will  be  fed  by  Him.' .'  Noth- 
ing was  more  common  in  the  schools  and 
synagogues  than  the  phrases  of  ieating  and 
drinking,  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  'Messiah 
is  not  likely  to  come  to  Israel,'  said  Hillel, 
'for  they  have  already  eaten  Him,'  that  is, 
greedily  received  His  words,  'in  the  'days 
of  Jezekiah.*  A  current  conventionalism 
in  the  synagogues  was  that  the  just  would 
'eat  the  Shekinah.'  It  was  peculiar  to  the 
Jews  to  be  taught  in  such  metaphorical 
language.  Their  rabbis  never  spoke  in 
plain  words,  and  it  expressly  'gaid  that 
Jesus  submitted  to  the  popular  taste,  for 
'without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  fthem' 
(Mark  4:34)." 

Fifth  Sunday,  July  31,  1932 

Lesson   23.     The   Transfiguration. 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons.  No. 
23;  Mark  9:2-13;  Weed's  <"A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young,"  Chapters  39  and 
40.      _      _ 

Objective:  Those  chosen  to  be  lead- 
ers in  the  work  of  the  (Lord  receive  such 
manifestations  and  revelations  as  the 
needs  of  the  work  require. 

Supplementary  Material:  Mark  l8:31; 
9:1;  17:1-13;  Lu[ke  9:22-36;  Matthew  16: 
21-28;  il7:l-13;  Talmage's  j  "Jesus  the 
Christ,"  chapter  (23;  Farrar's  '"Life  of 
Christ,"  chapter  36;  Kent's  "'Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus,"  pages  236-238;  Bible 
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Dictionary  under  "Hermon;"  Gore's  "A 
New  Commentary,"  under  Mark  9;  Dum- 
melow — same  as  in  Gore;  Battenhouse 
"Bible  Unlocked,"  pages  348-352. 

'Suggestive  Outline: 

I.  Jesus  tells  apostles  of  His  .approach- 
ing death.  ' 

a.  Peter  rebukes  Jesus  for  so  saying. 

b.  Jesus  rebukes   Peter   and  teaches 
apostles  some  vital  truths. 

II.  Jesus  goes  to  Mt.  Hermon. 

Accompanied    by    Peter,    James    and 
John. 

III.  Jesus  prays. 

a.  Attended  by  Moses  and  Elijah. 

b.  They    converse    upon    Jesus*    ap- 
proaching death. 

IV.  God  testifies  of  Jesus.  ' 
Commands  apostles  to  hear  Him. 

V.  Jesus  further  instructs  the  three  apos- 
tles. 
Lesson  Enrichment:  Teachers  should 
call  attention  of  their  pupils  that  since 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and  Jesus' 
refusal  to  become  King,  His  ministry  was 
becoming  daily  more  unpopular  among 
the  Jews.  The  leaders  of  the  Jews  were 
becoming  more  antagonistic  and  threat- 
ening. Jesus  knew  that  the  end  of  His 
earthly  mission  was  near,  and  'He  sensed 
the  necessity  for  strength  ifor  'Himself 
and  light  for  .'His  apostles  that  would  en- 
able them  to  carry  on. 

Kent,  in  "Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus," 
says,  "Like  the  baptism  and  the  tempta- 
tion, Jesus'  transfiguration  "was  primarily 
of  significance  to  himself.  Its  background 
is  his  rejection  by  ithe  multitudes  in  Gali- 
lee, the  malignant  attacks  of  the  Phari- 
sees, and  the  ominous  suspicions  of  Herod. 
In  the  foreground  is  his  proposed  journey 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  perils  and  probable 
death  which  he  could  see  there  awaited 
him.  The  intensity  of  the  .struggle  in  his 
mind  was  revealed  by  his  tense  question 
addressed  to  the  'disciples  and  his  almost 
passionate  reply  to  Peter's  iprotest,  which 


tempted  him  to  .turn  aside  (from  the  path 
that  led  to  practically  inevitable  martyr- 
dom. The  transfiguration  was  the  visible 
evidence  of  the  crowning  victory  won  on 
the  quiet  mountain  height.  '  Apparently 
the  necessity  for  the  supreme  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  had  gradually  'dawned  on  Jesus' 
consciousness.  It  would  seem  that  while 
the  conflict  still  raged  ivithin  him  he  en- 
deavored to  present  the  problem  to  his  ■ 
disciples;  but  they  proved  of  little  help. 
Out  of  the  larger  group  he  singled  the 
three  who  stood  closest  to  him  that  they 
might  be  with  him;  but  the  ultimate  de- 
cision rested  with  him  alone." 

Dr.  Talmage  in  his  notes  on  chapter  2'3 
of  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  says,  *'Peter,  James 
and  John  who  were  selected  from  among 
the  twelve  as  the  only  earthly  witnesses 
of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  had  been 
similarly  chosen  as  witnesses  of  a  special 
manifestation,  that  of  the  raising  of  the 
daughter  of  Jarius  (Marjk  !S:37;  Luke  8: 
51);  and,  later,  the  same  three  were  the 
sole  witnesses  of  our  Lord's  night  agony 
in  Gethsemane  (Matthew  26:37;  Mark 
14:33). 

Farrar,  in  his  ^'Life  of  .Christ,"  says, 
"And,  lo,  two  figures  were  by  His  side. 
When,  in  the  desert.  He  was  girdling  Him- 

'  self  for  the  work  of  life, 'angels  O'f  life 
came  and  jninistered  iunto  Him;  now,"  in 
the  fair  world,  when  He  is  girdHng  Him- 
self for  the  work  of  death,  the  ministrants 
come  to  Him  from  the  grave— but  from 
the  grave  conquered — one  from  that  tomb 

-  under  Abarim,  which  his  own  hand  had 
sealed  long  ago;  the  other  from  the  rest 
into  which  he  had  entered  without  seeing 
corruption.  There  stood  Iby  jHim  Moses 
and  Elias,  and  spake  of  His  decease.  And 
when  the  prayer  is  ended,  'the  task  ac- 
cepted, then  first  since  the  star  paused 
over  iHim  at  Bethlehem,  the  full  glory 
falls  upon  Him  from  heaven,  and  the 
testimony  is  borne  to  His  everlasting  son- 
ship  and  power — 'Hear  ye  Him'." 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1932 

Ages  10  and  11. 

Concert  Recitation  for  the  Month 

(Sixth  Article  of  Faith) 

.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called 
of  God,  by  prophecy,  and  by  the  laying"  on 
of  hands,  by  those  who  are  in  authority 
to  preach  the  IGospel  and  administer  in  the 
ordinances  thereof. 

First  Sunday,  July  3,  1932 

Lesson  23.     The  First  Missionary;  The 
Sacrament  and  other  Events. 

Text:     Sunday  School  ELessons,  No.  23. 

Supplementary  References:  Essentials 
in  iChurch  History,"  Smith,  pp.  103-111; 
D.  and  C.  Sec.  27:1-4;  (The  D.  and  C,, 
Commentary  on  this  section  has  splendid 
material);  Read  any  Church  History  for 
this  period;  See  "Discourses  of  Brigham 
Young"  on  importance  of  the  Sacrament, 
pp.  264-268;  I  Cor.  1 1 :27-30— Paul's  state- 
ment on  who  shall  eat  and  drink,  see  also 
III  Nephi  18:26-29;  Autobiog-raphy  of 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  pp.  38-48. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  continuous 
revelation  and  inspiration  were  essential 
to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  new  jChurch. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Samuel   Smith,   the  first  missionary. 

a.  Success  follows  a  twenty-five 
mile  /walk. 

b.  Brigham  (Young  and  family  are 
converted. 

c.  Why  the  smallpox  visited  the  Inn 
keeper. 

II.  Parley  P.  Pratt  discovers  the  Gospel. 

a.  Handed  the  Book  lof  Mormon  by 
an  enemy  of  Joseph's. 

b.  The  Holy  Ghost  gave  him  the 
testimony. 

c.  Walks  twenty-five  miles  and  is 
baptized. 

III.  Other  strong  Imen  receive  the  truth. 

a.  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  the  father  of 
President  Heber  J.   Grant. 

b.  Willard  Richards,  the  grandfather 
of  Apostle  Stephen  L.  Richards. 

c.  Many  others  accept  the  Church  in 
its  infancy. 

d.  Their  coming  shoiuld  (be  (testi- 
monies to  us  that  they  actually  re- 
ceived testimonies  from  heaven. 


IV.  The   Sacrament. 

a.  The  command  regarding  the  same. 
See  references  above. 

b.  Explain  the  purposes  of  the  Sacra- 
ment being  restored  in  its  simplic- 
ity to  Joseph.  That  water  can  be 
used  in  place  of  wine.  That  this 
command  was  given  by  an  angel. 

V.  The  Visit  to  Colesville. 

a.  The  Mobbers  blinded  as  to  who 
came  by. 

b.  Why  Joseph  felt  to  "Sing  hosan- 
nas!" 

Lesson  iEnrichment:  The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  Commentary,  p.  181  says,  "The' 
important  truth  is  here  made  known  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  iUse  wine  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  atoning  iblood  of  the  Redeem- 
er, and  that,  when  it  fs  to  be  used,  Vt 
should  not  be  purchased  of  enemies.  This 
was  a  necessary  revelation,  for  the  time 
would  come  when  the  saints  would  'be 
commanded  to  abstain  from  intoxicants  at 
all  times. — The  New  Testament  Churches 
used  wine  diluted  with  water.  In  our  day 
the  Lord  has  commanded  the  use  of  pure 
water  instead  of  adulterated  wine,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  the  scrip- 
,  tures."  The  angel  spoke  of  "New  Wine." 
Of  this  Dr.  F.  W.  Farrar  says  "New  Wine 
means  unfermented  wine,  or  'Must' — a 
beverage  which  can  be  kept  for  years  and 
which  improves  with  age;  it  Hs  a  rich  and 
refreshing  but  non-intoxicating  beverage." 
Application:  Let  us  go  at  our  daily 
tasks  prayerfully  and  persistently  and  we 
shall  discover  the  truth  as  did  (Parley  P. 
Pratt,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Willard  Rich- 
ards and  other  diligent  seejcers  after  God's 
word. 

Second  Sunday,  July  10,  1932 

Lesson  24.     Last  Days  5n  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Text:    Sunday  School  .Lessons,  No.  24. 

Supplementary  References:  "Essentials 
in  Church  History"  110-114;  The  Mother's 
History  of  the  Prophet  for  this  period  is 
excellent,  if  you  can  find  it;  Get  any  His- 
tory of  the  Church  or  Historical  Record 
and  look  Mp  this  period. 

Objective:  To  show  that  God's  com- 
mands must  !be  obeyed  even  though  they 
bring  sorrow  and  persecution,  and  the 
moving  into  a  distant  strange  land. 

Organization  of  Material: 
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I.  Emma  (Smith  called  by  revelation  to 
select  songs. 

a.  Why  "God  delights  4n  the  song  of 
the  heart." 

b.  How  we  may  aid  in  such  Isinging. 
c.  The  "value  of  singing  sacred  songs. 

II.  Joseph  moves  to  the  .Whitmer  home. 

a.  Harmony,  Pennsylvania,  Joseph's 
home  for  three  years,  1827-1830. 

b.  This  place  ffs  very  sacred  to  the 
Church. 

1.  List   the   things  that   happened 
there. 

2.  The  old   home   was  burned   to 
the  ground  a  few  years  ago. 

3.  The  Church  does  not  own  the 
property. 

c.  Joseph  and  Emma  were  exceed- 
ingly sorrowful  at  leaving  their 
home.  We  must  remember  that 
Joseph  :  at  this  time  "was  only 
twenty-four  years  old. 

d.  None  of  Emma's  folks  ever  joined 
the  Church. 

e.  This  farewell  was  final. 

III.  The  Conference  at  the  Whitmer's. 
Sixty-twO'    people    in    the    fiirst    six 
months  had  joined  the  Church. 

IV.  The  Prophet  visits  his  father's  home. 

a.  The  revelations  given. 

b.  The  father  arrested  and  held  30 
days. 

V.  These  sorrows  iwere  preparing  the 
people  to  move  westward. 
Lesson  Enrichment:  -Roberts  in  his 
"Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church," 
Vol.  (6,  pp-.  244-258,  dwells  at  some  length 
upon  the  origin  of  our  hymns.  He  begins 
by  saying,  "Since  it  is  natural  for  man  to 
express  his  highest  emotion,  perhaps,  ip 
music  and  especially  in  jsacred' imusic,  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  highest  relig- 
ious emotions  attendant  upon  the  religious 
events  of  the  Church  of  the  iNew  Dispen- 
sation, would  be  to  give  birth  to  a  hym- 
nology  and  to  music  of  a  somewhat  spec- 
ial kind.  This  it  has  doubtless  done." 
Of  course  when  Emma  began  selecting 
sacred  hymns,  she  had  to  use  the  songs 
that  were  at  that  time  best  fitted  to  the 
Restored  Church.  'Many  of  these  are 
still  in  our  hymn  book  and  are  sung  by 
us  today.  iSuch  songs  as,  *0,  how  lovely 
was  the  morning,"  and  "Come,  Come 
ye  Saints,"  etc.,  came  into  our  Church 
at  various  times.  (The  teacher  may  dis- 
cuss any  songs  of  our  Church.) 

In  the  Church  Section  of  the  "News"  for 
October  31,  1931,  is  a  splendid  story  from 
Elders  Forest  Green  and  Thomas  Spencer 
regarding  Joseph's  home  in  Harmony,, 
Pennsylvania.  ;It  starts  out  thus,  "On  a 
small  plot  of  ground  just  west  of  an  old 
graveyard  near  the  town  of|  Oakland 
(formerly  called   Harmony),   Pa.,  can  be 


found  the  ruins  of  an  old  icellar  and  an  old 

foundation  on  which,  years  ago,  stood  a 
home  of  the  first  Latter-day  Prophet. 
These  ruins  are  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  shrubbery  and  to  the  passing  stranger 
would  have  little  indication  of  Jthe  events 
that  took  place  on  and  Jnear  (this  sacred 
spot.  *  *  *  We  visited  the  editor  of  the 
local  news  paper.  He  'has  made  a  study 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Church  and 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  it.  Because 
Joseph  organized  a  Church  that  '  has 
shown  a  consistent  growth,  he  wants  the 
people  there  to  erect  a  monument  to  him. 

*  *  *  A  hundred  years  ago  Joseph  Smith 
and  his  followers  were  persecuted  and 
driven,  mocked  and  even  mobbed.  Not 
so  today.  We  'were  here  for  about  a 
wedk  and  the  people  treated  us  with  re- 
spect and  courtesy.  They  took  us  around 
in  automobiles  and  showed  us  the  places 
of  interest.  In  the  evening  ithey  brought 
out  their  albums  and  histories  and  we 
looked  at  pictures  and  exchanged  stories. 

*  *  *  A  hundred  years  ago  the  lazy  Sus- 
quenhanna  'River  had  but  a  few  settlers 
and  an  old  wagon  trail  to  vie  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  beautiful  valley,  but 
today,  two  towns,  a  modern  highway,  and 
a  railroad  and  many  large  farms  dot  the 
peaceful  valley.  *  *  *  In  the  cemetery  are 
the  graves  of  Isaac  Hale  .(Emma's  father) 
and  the  IProphet's  oldest  child."  The 
Elders  also  state  that  at  South  ;Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y.  the  building  is  still  standing 
where  Joseph  and  Emma  were  married  in 
1827. 

Application:  In  the  very  midst  of  trials 
and  sorrows,  if  we  keep  our  hearts  right 
as  did  Joseph,  iGod  will  visit  us  with  his 
sustaining  spirit.  In  the  days  of  our 
severest  trials,  strong  imen  will  be  raised 
up  to  give  us  aid.  'God  never  abandons 
his  faithful  ones,  (whether  young  or  old. 

Third  Sunday,  July  17,  1932 

Lesson  i25.    Mission  to  Jthe  Indians. 

Text:     Sunday  'School  Lessons,  No.  25. 

Supplementary  References:  "Essentials 
in  Church  History,"  iSmith  pp.  114-117;  If 
possible  find  the  "Autobiography  of  Parley 
P.  Pratt,"  pp.  49-66.  This  material  should 
at  least  be  given  at  Union  jMeeting,  requir- 
ing teachers  to  take  notes.  ]See  also  "One 
Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism,"  Evans, 
pp.  121-123,  135-138;  "Heart  of  Mormon- 
ism," Evans,  pp.  110-114,  163-167;  See  any 
History  of  the  Church  for  this  period; 
D,  and  C.  Commentary  221-224. 

Objective:  To  show  that  in  spite  of 
persecutions,  hardships,  and  privations, 
the  servants  of  the  'Lord  arrived  safely 
among    the    Lamanites   -near    the    future 
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"New  Jerusalem"  at  Jackson  iCounty*  Mo. 
Organization   of   Material: 
I.  Book  of  Mormon  arouses  interest  in 
the  Indians.  ' 

Many  predictions  regarding  how  the 
White  Men  should  carry  the  Book  to 
the  Red  Men. 
II.  The  missionaries  are  called  by  revela- 
tion. 
(See  D.  and  C.  Sec.  28:8,  9.) 

III.  The  Authority  held  by  the  Mission- 
aries. 

IV.  Happenings  at  Kirtland,  Ohio. 

a.  Sidney  Rigdon  and  his  group  were 
prepared. 

b.  Parley  P.  Pratt  had  been  one  of 
Rigdon's  associates  at  Kirtland. 
(Kirtland  here  refers  to  the  land 
around  about  Kirtland) 

c.  Within  a  year  after  the  Church 
was  organized  Kirtland  became 
headquarters.  It  remained  so  for 
abou't  six  years. 

d.  The  Simeon  Carter  incident. 

V.  Fifteen  hundred  miles  of  difficulties. 

a.  Traveled  mostly  on  foot. 

b.  It  was  during  the  winter. 

c.  Houses  few  and  far  between. 

d.  Snow  and  wind.  . 
.    e.  Frozen  food. 

f.  Preach  to  thousands  of  white  peo- 
ple. 
•  g.  Set  up  many  (branches. 

h.  Expelled  from  among  the  Laman- 
ites  'by  Government  agents. 

Lesson  Enrichment :  "Oliver  Cowdery 
was  the  first  one  called  |to  go^  on  a  mission 
among  the  American  Indians.  This  mis- 
sion had  a  two-fold  purpose:  one  was  to 
establish  the  [Church  among  the  Laman- 
ites;  another,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Saints  to  the  place  Vvhere  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, the  ^City  of  Zion,  should  be  built. 
*  *  *  The  Saints  were  full  oi  enthusiasm, 
looking  for  the  immediate  fulfillment  of 
the  prophecies.  The  Lord  now  made  it 
known  that  the  locality  of  that  Holy  City 
had  not  yet  been  revealed,  but  that  it  might 
be  looked  for  'On  the  border  by  the 
Lamanitesi'  Further  revelation  on  this 
matter  should  come  later."  D.  and  C. 
Commentary,  p.  190. 

When  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  on  his  return 
bacjk  to  Kirtland,  to  report  to  the  Prophet, 
he  approached  Strongville.  He  decided  to 
keep  his  identity  from  the  people,  finding 
what  they  thought  of  the  Mormon  preach- 
ers who  had  passed  through  that  town  with 
him  during  the  previous  winter.  At  one 
place  where  he  stopped  the  following  con- 
versation took  place: 

"Stranger,  where  are  you  from?  You 
certainly  look  .weary;  you  (must  ,have 
traveled  a  long  distance!" 


"Yes;  I  am  from  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
souri; a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles." 

"Oh,  indeed!  Did  you  hear  anjrthing  of 
the  four  great  prophets  out  that  way?" 

"Prophets!     What  Prophets?" 

"Why,  four  men — strange  men— who 
came  through  this  country  and  preached, 
and  baptized  hundreds  of  people;  and, 
after  ordaining  EldeVs  and  organizing 
churches,  they  continued  on  westward,  as 
we  suppose,  to  the  frontiers  on  a  mission 
to  the  Indians;  and  we  have  never  heard 
from  them  since.  But  the  great  work 
commenced  by  them  still  rolls  on.  It 
commenced  last  fall  at  Kirtland,  and  has 
spread  for  a  hundred  miles  around;  thou- 
sands have  embraced  it,  and  among  others 
ourselves  and  many  in  this  neighborhood." 

"But  what  did  they  preach?  And  why 
did  you  call , them  Prophets?" 

"Why  they  opened  the  Scriptures  in  a 
wonderful  manner;  showed  ,the  people 
plainly  of  many  things  to  come;  opened 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  we  never  under- 
stood it  before;  and,  among  other  things, 
they  introduced  a  very  extraordinary 
Book,  which,  they  said,  was  an  ancient 
record  of  the  forefathers  of  ithe  Indian 
Tribes." 

After  Parley  P.  Pratt  had  talked  with 
these  people  for  sometime,  finding  how 
wonderful  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  )Christ  was 
spreading,  he  made  himself  known.  All 
rejoiced  together.  Within  fourteen 
months  after  the  Church  was  organized, 
more  than  two  thousand  people  had  joined 
it. 

Application:  If  we  are  as  faithful  and 
persevering  in  our  daily  duties  as  were 
these  missionaries  in  theirs,  God  will  come 
to  our  aid,  adding  His  reward  to  our 
efforts. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  24,  1932 

Lesson  26).    (The  Church  Moves  to 
Kirtland. 

Text:'  Leaflet  No.  26. 

Supplementary  References:  "Essentials 
in  Church  History,"  Smith,  pp.  119-128; 
"Heart  of  'Mormonism,"  Evans,  pp.  110- 
118;  (See  History  of  Joseph  Smith  by  his 
mother  for  the  trip  from  iNew  York  to 
Kirtland.  It  gives  (valuable  information, 
and  is  very  interesting.  Try  and  find  the 
book.  See  also  any  Church  History  for 
this  period;  'One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism, Evans,  pp.  121-124;  D'.  and  C. 
Commentary,  p.  317. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Lord 
knew  which  direction  He  was  leading  his 
chosen  people  when  He  commanded  them 
to  move  two  hundred  miles  westward  to 
Kirtland,  Ohio. 
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Organization  of  ^Material: 
I.  Sidney  Rigdon's  religious  flock  con- 
verted. 

a.  Two  hundred  converted  in  two 
weeks. 

b.  The  Lord  tells  the  Prophet  that 
Sidney  Rigdon  had  been  called 
as  was  John  the  Baptist  to  prepare 

•  the  way,  saying  '*Thou  didst  bap- 
tize by  water  unto  repentance,  but 
they  received  not  the  Holy  Ghost; 
but  now  I  give  unto  thee  a  corn- 
mandment,  ithat  thou  shalt  baptize 
by  water,  and  they  shall  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  even  as  the  Apostles  of 
old."  (The  teachers,  at  least, 
should  read  both  sections  35  and 
36.) 

c.  Sidney  used  his  former  meeting 
house  and  congregation,  only  now 
he  taught  them  the  True  Gospel 
even  as  the  Apostles  of  old." 
Surely  tris  ;Was  remarkable. 

II.  Revelation  given  Joseph  to  move  to 
Ohio. 

a.  Enemies   seek   Joseph's   life, 
b.'  Commanded,  "Go  ye  out  from  the 
Wicked." 

III.  Joseph's  remarkable  power  of  seer- 

ship. 
Sees  Newel  K.  Whitney  in  vision. 

IV.  Joseph  and  Emma  lose  twins. 

This  makes  three  children  that  have 
died. 
V.  A  wonderful  case  of  healing. 

a.  Method  used  in  prayer. 

b.  The  command  of  the  prophet. 

c.  Excitement  it  caused. 

VI.  Other  remarkable  gifts  of  the  spirit. 
Tongues,  prophecy,  etc. 

VII.  The  Church  grows. 

Reaches    2O0O ,  /by    June,     some     14 
months  after  organization. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  In  *ilEssentials 
of  Church  History,"  Smith,  p.  126,  it  says 
regarding  the  June  Conference  at  Kirt- 
land:  "During  the  conference,  '  Joseph 
Smith  the  Prophet  was  led  to  say,  "that 
John  the  Revelator  was  then  among  the 
Ten  Tribes  of  Israel,  who  had  been  led 
away  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  to 
prepare  them  for  their  return  from  their 
long  dispersion." 

Parley  P.  Pratt,  (p.  65.)  gives  a  rather 
definite  explanation  of  how  the  Prophet 
received  revelations,  saying,  *'After  we  had 
joined  in  prayer,  in  his  translating  room, 
he  dictated  in  our  presence  the  following 
revelation:  (See  Section  50).  \  Each  sen- 
tence was  uttered  slowly  and  very  distinct- 
ly, and  with  a  pause  between  each,  suffi- 
ciently long  for  it. to  be  recorded,  "by  an 
ordinary  writer,  in  long  hand.  This  was 
the  manner  in  which  all  his  .written  revela- 


tions were  dictated  and  written.  There 
was  never  any  hesitation,  reviewing,  or 
reading  back,  in  order  to  keep  the  run  of 
the  subject;  neither  did  any  of  these  com- 
munications undergo  revision,  interlining, 
or  correction.  As  he  dictated  ithem  so 
they  stood,  so  far  as  I  have  witnessed;  and 
I  was  present  to  witness  the  dictation  of 
several  communications  of  several  pages 
each." 

Application:  Today's  difficulties  may 
prepare  us  for  tomorrow's  blessings. 

Fifth  Sunday,  July  31,  1932 

Lesson  27.    The  New  Jerusalem. 

Text:     Leaflet  No.  27. 

Supplementary  References:  "Essentials 
in  Church  History,"  iSmith,  pp.  1^-136; 
"One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism," 
Evans,  pp.  138-149;  Articles  of  'Faith. 
Talmage,  pp.  345-354,  514,  5Ii5.;  "Joseph 
Smith's  Teachings,"  Parry,  p.  192;  See 
any  History  of  the  Church  for  this  period. 

Objective:  To  show  that  beyond  alt 
question  of  doubt,  God  has  designated  the 
"Center  Stake  of  Zion"  as  the  "Place  for 
his  people  to  gather  in  the  last  ,days." 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Revelations  given  on  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. 
Called  "The  Glorious  city,"  etc. 

II.  The  worik  of  28  Elders. 

a.  Preaching,  teaching  and  baptizing 
'     hundreds. 

b.  To  their  leader  the  place  for  New 
Jerusalem  is  revealed. 

,  c.  Twelve  men  lay  first  log. 

d.  Sidney  Rigdon  dedicates  land. 

e.  The  prophet  dedicates  Temple  site. 
III.  The  beginning  of  trouble. 

a.  The  Saints    claimed   the    land    as 
their   inheritance. 

b.  In   the  reart  of  town,   they  dedi- 
cated the  Temple  site. 

c.  Hundreds   of  converts  were   soon 
arriving. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  In  the  History  of 
the  Church  by  the  Prophet,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
197-198,  a  description  of  the  place  for  the 
New  Jerusalem  is  given,  part  of  which 
reads,  "The  season  is  mild  and  delightful 
nearly  three  quariters  of  the  year,  and  as 
the  land  of  Zion,  situated  about  equal  dis- 
tances :■  from  the  Atlantic  and  '  Pacific 
Oceans,  as  well  as  from  the  Alleghany  and 
Rocky  iMountains,  in  the  39th  degree  of 
North  latitude,  and  between  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  degree  of  west  longitude, 
it  bids  fair — when  the  curse  is  taken  from 
land — to  become  one  of  the  most  blessed 
places  on  the  globe.  The  winters  are 
milder   than   the   Atlantic  States   of  the 
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same  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  weather 
is  more  agreeable;  so  that  were  the  virtues 
of  the  inhabitants  only  equal  to  the  bless- 
ing |Of  the  Lord  which  he  permits  to 
crown  the  industry  of  those  inhabitants, 
there  would  be  a  measure  of  the  good 
things  of  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  Saints, 
full  pressed  down,  and  running  over  even 
a  hundred  fold." 

Regarding  the  ^f^or6L  "Zion"  we  read, 
"And  the  Lord  called  his  people  Zion,  be- 
cause they  were  of  One  Heart  and  One 
Mind,  and  Dwelt  in  Righteousness;  and 


there    were    No    Poor    Among    Them." 

Moses  7:18.  Zion  is  \Z  place  as  well  as  a 
condition.  (See  Book  of  Mormon  and 
D.  and  C.)_ 

For  a  brief  history  and  the  present  own- 
ership of  the  Temple  site,  see  D.  and  C. 
Commentary,  p.  434. 

Application:  We  today  must  live 
righteous  lives. 

We  must  live  righteous  lives  if  we 
would  establish  Zion  in  our  day.  . 

We  must  be  of  One  Heart  and  One 
Mind.    How  are  we  succeeding? 


General  Board  Committee:     Frcaik  K.  Seegmiller,  Chnirman;  assisted  by  Florence  Home 

Smith,  Lucy  Gedge  Sperry  and  Tessie  GUuique 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1932 

Ages  7,  8  and  9. 

Concert  Recitation  for  the  Month 

(The  teacher  may  tajke  the  choice  of  any 
of  the  four  memory  gems  suggested.) 

First  Sunday.  July  3,  1932 
Lesson  20.    Israel  iSet  Free.  . 

Text:  Exodus  13:16-22;  14;  15:1-22; 
Sunday  School  Lessons,   Leaflet  No.  20. 

Objective:  "Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for- 
ever, for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlast- 
ing strength." 

Memory  Gem:  "I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously," 
or  ''The  (Lord  is  my  strength  and  mjy 
song." 

Pictures:  "The  Crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea."  Set  No.  2,  Colored  Primary  Pic- 
tures, No.  47,  '*Moses  at  the  Red  Sea," 
Bible  Primer  (Old  Testament.) 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  A  Qreat  Host  Leaves  Egypt. 

a.  More    than    600,000    men,   besides 
women  and  children. 

Their   flocks   and   their   herds   ac- 
companied them. 

b.  Their  condition. 

1.  Had  very  little  food. 

2.  Not  able  to  govern  themselves. 

3.  In    their    hearts,    they    trusted 
God. 

c.  The  Lord  guided  them. 

1.  Pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

2.  Cloud  by  day. 

II.  Pharaoh  iFollows  Them  to  His  De- 
struction. 
a.  Takes  chosen  soldiers  and  chariots. 


b.  A  great  fear  comes  over  Israel. 
Moses  calmly  says  "  Fear  ye  not; 
Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of 
the  -Lord." 

c.  The   i^gyptians  k-ealize   their  mis- 
take. 

They    recognize   "That    the    Lord 
fighteth  for  Israel." 

d.  They  are  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 
III.  Great  Rejoicing  Among  the  Israelites. 

In  isong  and  dance  they  praise  God. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
Before  beginning  this  story  help  the  chil- 
dren to  understand  that  "out-of-the-ordin- 
ary"  things  can  and  do  happen.  They 
know  that  there  are  rules  governing  all 
things.  Sometimes  when  people  under- 
stand 'these  ^ules  they  are  abk  to  dio 
things  which  seem  very  wonderful.  For 
instance,  ask  how  children  igenerally  carry 
a  buciket  of  water.  If  they  tip  it  what 
happens?  If  they  turn  the  bucket  upside 
down  what  happens  to  the  water?  What 
boy  or  Igirl  has  seen  a  bucket  of  wate,r 
turned  upside  down  which  still  retains  its 
^yater?  If  a  child  with  a  bucket  partly- 
filled  with  hvater  stands  out  doors  and 
swings  the  bucket  quickly  in  a  circle  made 
by  his  arm  at  full  length  the  water  will 
remain  in  the  bucket  even  when  it  is  up- 
side down.  One  reason  it  does  this  is 
because  the  bucket  is  iswun^  quickly. 
Which  children  have  stood  near  a  pond 
of  water  when  the  wind  was  blowing? 
What  change  did  they  notice  'in  !the 
surface  of  the  water?  .  What  happens  to 
the  water  on  a  lake  or  jthe  ocean  when 
a  great  storm  comes?  People  who  have 
crossed  the  ocean  in  ships  when  there 
has   been  a  igreat   storm   know   that  the 
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wind  blows  the  waves  mountain  high. 
Teachers  may  bring  a  pan  with  a  little 
water  in  h  and  show  the  ichildren  how 
they  can  blow  the  water  in  the  pan  aside 
to  majke  a  bare  spot.  They  may  perform 
other  interesting  experiments  to  show  that 
out-of-the-ordinary  things  can  happen. 

In  our  story  for  today,  Our  Father  in 
Heaven  managed  the  waters  of  the  sea  as 
He  wished.  (Then  tell  the  story,  "Israel 
Set  Free.") 

Illustrations— Application:  Let  the  chil- 
dren tell  instances  of  "out-of-the-ordin- 
ary" things  which  have  taken  place  to 
prove  that  "God  has  everlasting  strength" 
because  of  /His  knowledge  and  power. 
When  little  children  are  feiven  difficult 
tasks  to  do,  in  whom  may  they  put  their 
trust?  What  may  they  kio  to  show  Our 
Father  that  they  are  putting  their.trust  in 
Him?  (If  a  child  is  walking  along_  the 
street  <and  he  sees  danger  ahead,  is  it 
necessary  for  him  to  kneel  down  to  ask 
God  to  take  care  of  him?  How  often  each 
day  do  we  kneel  in  prayer? 

Notes:  In  the  Bible  text,  Exodus  14:3  it 
says  "They  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the 
wilderness  hath  shut  them  in."  Xhey  were 
shut  in  by  an  impassable  mountain  chain  in 
the  region  in  which  they  were  traveling'. 
Verse  24  says,  "In  the  morning  watch" 
which  means  between  2  A.  M.  and  4  A.  M. 

Second  Sunday,  July  10,  1932 

Lesson  21.    God  Sends  Food  and  Drink  to 
3!srael. 

Text:  Exodus  15:23-27;  16;  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  No.  21. 

Objective:  The  Lord  blesses  those  who 
keep   His  commandments. 

Pictures:  "Israelites  in  the  Desert." 
Bible  and  Church  History  iStories,  page 
103.  Bible  Primer  (Old  Testament  page 
52.) 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  The  Bitter  Waters  at  Marah,  Made 
Sweet. 

a.  As   a  result  of  the  Lord's   Com- 
mand. 

b.  The  thirsty  travelers  rejoice. 

c.  God's  promise  .comforts  His  peo- 
ple. I 

II.  The  Israelites  in  Need  of  Food. 

a.  Their  scanty  supplies  exhausted. 

b.  Bodies    weary   as    result   of   long 
march, 

c.  They  iplead  for  food. 

They    remember    the    c.om'fiorts    of 
Egypt  and  forget  their  trials  there. 
III.  Quails     (and     iManna     Sent      From 
Heaven, 
a.  To  give  Israel  physical  strength. 


b.  To  prove  to  them   their  depend- 
ence upon"  God. 

c.  A  test  for  their  power  of  obedi- 
ence. 

d.  The  result. 

Observance    of    the    Sabbath    day 
brings  joy  and  contentment. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
By  well  directed  conversation  let  the  chil- 
dren tell  what  a  promise  is.  Sarah  prom- 
ised she  would  call  for  Mary  on  her  way 
to  school.  Mother  promiesd  to  ]  give 
John  wages  like  his  big  brother  gets,  if  he 
carries  daily,  the  coal  for  the  fire.  What 
promise  has  some  one's  father  made  to 
him?  When  the  children  of  Israel  were 
in  Egypt  Our  Father  promised  that  He 
would  lead  them  out  of  Egypt.  How  did 
He  do  it?  In  today's  story  iHe  makes  an- 
other promise  to  them  if  they  will  do  what 
He  asks  them  to  do.  iLet  us  see  what  this 
promise  is. 

Illustrations — Application;  In  addition 
to  personal  experiences  the  teacher  may 
tell  the  following  additional  story. 

Not  long  after  the  Lord  had  given  the 
children  of  Israel  Manna  to  eat,  they  came 
again  to  a  part  of  the  ^vilderness  where 
there  was  no  water.  They  were  tired 
and  thirsty  and  their  cattle  were  thirsty. 
It  was  only  natural  that  they  ^called  to 
Moses  saying,  "Give  us  water  that  we 
may  drink."  They  felt  that  (they  were 
trying  to  go  "where  He  was  leading  them. 
In  their  weak  way  they  fwere  trying  to 
obey  His  commands.  /The  Lord  who 
loved  them  was  kind  to  them.  He  knew 
that  He  was  teaching  them  one  lesson 
after  another,  so  He  said  to  )Moses,  "Go 
on  before  the  'people  and  take  with  thee 
of  the  elders  of '  Israel;  and  thy  rod. ' 
wherewith  thou  smotest  the  river,  take 
i(t  in  thine  'hand  and  go.  iBehold  I 
will  stand  before  thee  there  upon  the  rock 
in  Horeb;  and  thou  shalt  smite  the  rock, 
and  there  shall  come  water  out  of  it,  that 
the  people  may  drink." 

And  Moses  did  so  in  the  sight  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  /and  they  (did  drink, 
(Exodus  17:1-6.) 

The  first  time  that  Our  Father  in 
Heaven  helped  the  ichildren  of  Israel  ob- 
tain sweet  water  to  drin!k,  He  promised 
them  that  if  they  would  listen  to  Hiim 
and  do  what  He  told  them  to  do,  they 
wduld  jkeep  well.  What  ikind  of  drinks 
has  Our  Father  advised  Latter-day  Saints 
to  drink?  'How  much  meat  should  they 
eat?  What  kinds  of  other  food  should 
they  eat?  Who  can  tell  what  tHe  has 
promised  the  Saints  if  they  will  keep  the 
Word  of  Wisdom? 

What  has  the  Lord  asked  us  to  do  on 
Sunday?  What  has  he  asked  us  not  to 
do?     Name  5ome   of  the  restful   things 
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folks  may  do  on  Sunday  in  ,the  summer 
time? 

Third  Sunday,  July  17,  1932 

Lesson  22.     At  Sinai. 

Text:  lExodus  19;  20;  23:20-26;  24:7, 
12-18;    Sunday  /School    Lessons,    No.   22. 

Objective:  The  .Lord  blesses  those 
who  keep  His  commandments. 

Memory  Gem:  "If  ye  will  obey  my 
voice  indeed,  then  ye  shall  (be  unto  me 
above  all  people." 

Pictures:  f'The  Laws  of  the  Lord." 
Bible  and  jChurch  History  Stories,  page 
108.  "The  Ten  Commandments."  Bible 
Primer  (Old  Testament)  page  '54. 

Organization  of  Material: 

L  The  IChildren  of  Israel  Gather  at 
Sinai. 

a.  God's    promise    to    them    through 
Moses.  i 

b.  The  people's  united  answer. 

II.  The  Demonstration  o^f  God's  Power. 

a.  Thunder,     lightning,     smoke, 
trumpet  sound.  i 

b.  Seen  and  heard  by  all  Israel. 

c.  The  people  become  fearful. 

III.  The    Ten    Commandments    and    the 
Promises  of  Obedience. 

a.  Given  to  Moses  on  tables  of  stone. 

b.  Their  content. 

1.  Some  taught  the  relation  of  God 
and  man. 

2.  Others  dealt  with  the  relation  of 
men  to  one  another.  . 

c.  Their  effect  upon  the  people. 

d.  God's  promises.      (Exodus   23:20- 
25.) 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  (Contact: 
The  following  story  jmay  be  told  to  help 
the  children  to  realize  that  people  who  do 
not  understand  need  assistance.  The  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  lik^e  little  children. 
The  Lord  taught  them  and  had  patience 
with  them  day  by  day. 

Nearly  every  day  a  mother  and  her 
two-year-old  baby  pass  hy  to  go  to  the 
grocery  store.  The  mother  tries  to  walk 
steadily  along,  but  the  little  tot  keeps 
stopping  to  look  at  (a  dog,  to  pick  up  ;a 
piece  of  paper  or  to  follow  another  little 
child.  The  mother  says  "Come'  on.  Son. 
Come  on,  please.  If  you  don't  come,_  we 
won't  get  to  the  store  in  time."  The  little 
tot  runs  along  then  with  his  mother.  In 
a  moment,  he  sees  a  shining  ,xed  'fire 
hydjrant,  so  ihe  runs  to  touch  it.  His 
mother  calls  him  again.  ' 

Just  as  ithis  mother  keeps  lurging  her 
little  one  to  go  with  her  so  Our  Heavenly 
Father  urged  the  children  of  Israel  to 
listen  to  His  words  and  to  do  as  He  told 
them  to  do./   In  our  story  today,  He  gave 


them  some  commandments  which  He 
wrote  for  them  so  they  would  not  forget 
them. 

Illustrations — ^Application:  ,Give  the 
children  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  how 
some  one  they  know  was  happy  last 
month  because  he  remembered  the  Sab- 
bath day  and  rested  that  day.  ;  Find  out 
about  the  little  boy  next  door  who  was 
saved  from  trouble  ibecause  he  listened  to 
what  his  'parents  told  him.  What  hap- 
pened to  Johnny  when  he  took  apples  that 
did  not  belong  to  him?  What  Iwould  have 
been  a  better  thing  to  do?  Teachers  may 
find  short  positive  stories  ifrom  their  own 
experiences  to  help  the  children  realize 
the  discomfort  which  comes  when  people 
do  not  tell  the  truth,  and  rt:he  joy  which 
children  experience  when  their  parents  or 
neighbors  tell  them  that  they  ,can  always 
depend  upon  them  to  tell  the  truth.  .Chil- 
dren of  this  age  learn  obedience  more 
readily  if  they  know  of  many  experiences 
in  which  obedience  has  paid. 

"Obedience  is  Heaven's  first  law 
And  order  is  its  result. 
This  is  a  lesson  good  to  learn 
For  child  and  for  adult." 

Note:  The  Ten  Commandments  should 
not  be  discussed  individually  in  this  les- 
son. _  They  will  be  treated  with  stories 
proving  their  worth  later  on.  They  are 
given  here  that  the  children  may  hear 
them  and  read  them  as  a  iwhole.  The 
thought  of  obedience  to  God  by  keeping 
the  Sabbath  day  holy  was  discussed  last 
time.  The  fourth  commandment  will  re- 
mind the  children  of  its  significance. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  24,  1932 

Lesson  2Z.     The   Third    Com,mandment. 

"Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  thy  God  in  vain;  for  [the  ;Lord  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  His 
name  in  vain." 

Memory  Gem:  Memorize  the  third 
commandment. 

Pictures:       Show    the  picture    of      Sir 
Galahad.     It  stands  for  purity. 
Organization  of  Material: 
I.  God  Counsels  Israel  Concerning  His 
Name.  1 

Gives  them  the  third  commandment. 
II.  Jesus  Advocates  Pure  Words. 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  'Mount. 
(Matt.    V:34-37.) 

III.  Instructions     ;Given     to     'Latter-day 
Leaders, 
a.  To  Joseph  Srn,ith. 

(Doc.    and    Cov.   iSec.    107:4;   fe3: 
61-64.) 
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b.  To  Brigham  Young. 
(D'oc.    and    Cov.   Sec.    136:21.) 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  ;'Contact: 
Teachers  may  adapt  the  following-  as  a 
beginning  to  the  lesson.  How  would  you 
feel  if  some  one  came  up  to  you  and  with- 
out a  word  of  warning,  kmocked  you 
down?  What  sort  of  feeling  comes  over 
you  when  some  one  says  a  rude  word  to 
you?  Which  do  you  think  would  hurt 
you  most?  Dr.  Johnson  once  .said,  "A 
man  has  no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing 
to  another  than  he  has  to  knock  hSm 
down." 

Illustrations — ^Application:  ;  Tell  the 
story,  "The  Knights  of  the  White 
Armour." 

Application:      The    following    incident 
may  te  used  in  making  the  application 
"How  may  I  keep  from  thinking  of  the 
bad    things    some    boys    at    school    say?" 
said  one  boy  to  his  mother. 

"Which  do  you  like  better,"  she  asked, 
"English  sparrows  or  wrens?" 

"Wrens  of  course,"  said  the  boy. 

"If  you  had  a  bird  house  with  room  in 
it  for  Ijust  one  pair  of  birds,  you  would 
rather  have  wrens  than  English  spar- 
rows ?" 

"Course!" 

''Pretend  your  mind  is  a  bird  house, 
and  when  there  are  sparrows  in  it  turn 
them  out.  If  the  bird  house  is  empty, 
they  will  come  back  and  build  again. 
Get  some  wrens  quickly  to  live  there,  and 
the  sparrows  will  stay  away.  They  are 
the  bad  thoughts  you  know,  and  the  wrens 
are  the  good  ones." 

"But  how  can  I  make  myself  think  good 
thoughts?"    persisted  the  boy. 

"Pretend  you're  taking  a  railroad  trip, 
and  think  what  you  can  see  from  the  car 
wiilfeows,"  the  mother  suggested;  "or  read 


in  some  of  your  books,  or  do  some  work 
just  as  hard  as  you  can." 

"There's  lots  of  interesting  things  to 
think  about,"  said  a  younger  brother. 
"You  might  make  believe  you're  a  frog. 
I  like  to  do  that." 

When  boys  and  girls  are  angry  and 
about  to  say  unkind  words,  some  one  has 
said  for  ,them  to  count  ten,  first.  Then 
what  do  you  suppose  will  happen? 

Fifth  Sunday,  July  31,  1932 

A  Picture  Lesson. 

Of  all  good  lessons,  a  picture  lesson  is 
the  most  delightful  to  the  teacher.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  when  teachers  have  such 
beautiful  colored  pictures  as  are  in  the 
Primary  iSet,   No.  2, 

The  children,  too,  like  the  picture  les- 
son, because  it  is  their  talking  period. 
This  time  we  have  seven  lessons  to  talk 
about  and  at  least  six  pictures  to  show. 
Let  us  name  over  the  stories  we  are  going 
to  review  hy  means  of  this  picture  lesson. 
They  are  as  follows:  "A  Baby  Saved," 
"Moses  Called  by  God,"  "How  God 
Taught  the  King  of  Egypt,"  "Israel  Set 
Free,"  "God  Sends  Food  and  Drink  to 
Israel,"  "At  Sinai,", and  "The  Third  Com- 
mandment." As  the  children  talk  about 
these  stories  observe  if  they  have  caught 
the  message  each  one  has  to  give.  The^,, 
too,  connect  each  story  with  the  one 
which  precedes  rt  so  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  all  of  these  seven  stories  will  be 
as  one. 

Where  teachers  find  that  some  children 

have    not    caught  the    message    of    each 

lesson,    take  'this  opportunity    to    re-en- 
force it. 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1932 

Ages  4,  5  and  6. 

Note:     Teachers  may  choose  their  own 
concert  recitation  for  the  month. 

First  Sunday,  July  3,  1932 

Lesson  31.     The  Children's  Period. 

During  this  period  the  children  should 


do  most  of  the  tailking.  Teachers  will 
show,  one  by  'one,  the  three  pictures  used 
in  the  development  of  last  month's  les- 
sons. As  the  children  look  at  the  pictures, 
encourage  them  to  tell  the  stories  the 
pictures  tell  them.  Be  on  (the  alert  to  isee 
if  the  children  have  received  the  message 
you  have  tried  to  develop.  fWhereever 
necessary  ask  helpful   questions. 

The  following  are  merely  suggestive: 
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Wlien  people  live  rightly  ^they  ate 
"tuned  in"  with  the  Spirit  of  ;God.  He 
can  tell  what  is  in  their  hearts.  When 
the  fishermen  were  called  by  Jesus  to  fol- 
low Him,  what  was  their  answer?  How 
did  Matthew  feel  about  it?  Why  did 
soma  of  ;these  men  f^o  to  bring  the^T 
friends?  Who  helped  Jesns  choose  His 
Apostles?  What  causes  you  to  think  so? 
Why  do  you  suppose  Jesus  liked  the  rich 
young  man  who  came  to  ask  Him  ques- 
tions? What  did  Jesus  tell  him  to  do? 
Why  was  he  not  able  to  do  it? 

Take  plenty  of  time  to  study  each  pic- 
ture. Note  the  clothing  of  the  figures,  the 
expression  on  their  faces,  their  movements, 
and  let  the  children  'tell  what  they  are 
saying.  H  properly  managed  this  should 
be  almost  interesting  and  inspirational 
testimony  and  re-told  story  period. 

Review  a  rest  exercise  and  gem  of  the 
previous  month. 

Songs  for  the  month:  "Flag  of  My 
Heart."  "Dear  Land  of  the  Pioneers," 
Kindergarten  i  and  Primary  Songs,  by 
Frances  K.  Thomassen.  "Come.  Come, 
Ye  Saints,"  Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs. 
"There  Came  a  Child  From  Heaven," 
Song's  for  the  Litle  Child,  Kohlsaat  and 
Baker. 

Second  Sunday,  July  10,  1932 

Lesson  32.     "Thy  Faith  Hath  Made  Thee 
Whole." 

Text:  Mark  5:25-34:  Matt.  9:20-22; 
Luke  8:43-49;  "Life  Lessons  for  Little 
Ones."  Lesson  No.  32. 

Objective:  Implicit  faith  together  with 
earnest  work  bring  the  blessings  'c(f 
heaven. 

Organization  of  Material: 
■    I.  Jesus  On  His  Way  to  ,Bless  the  Sick. 

a.  Had  been  called  to  the  bedside  of 
a  little  girl. 

b.  Crowds  followed   Him. 

II.  A  Woman  Desires  a  Blessing. 
a  She  had  been  ill  twelve  years. 

b.  Had  tried  the  skill  of  many  physi- 
cians. 

c.  She  had  great  faith  in  Jesus. 
III.  She  is  Healed. 

a.  As  she  touches  Jesus'  garment. 

b.  'Jesus  asks  for  an  explanation. 

c.  The  woman  tremblingly  offers  it. 

d.  Jesus'  kind  comment. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
Tell  the  children  about  a  little  four  year 
old  boy  who  couldn't  untie  his  shoe  lace. 
He  was  getting  undressed  for  bed,  his 
mother  was  not  home  to  help  him  and  he 
sat  crying,  saying  between  his  sobs;  "I 
can't  do  it.  It  won't  come  ifndone."  The 
tears   blinded   his   eyes  and  of  <r«t.irse   he 


couldn't  see  what  to  do.  He  was  making; 
things  worse  every  mintite.  His  big  sister- 
heard  his  sobs  down  stairs.  As  she 
started  up  to  him,  she  heard  what  he  said. 
She  thought  to  herself,  "Poor  little  boy,  of 
course,  he  can't  do  it  if  he  thinks  he 
can't."  When  she  came  into  his  room  she 
said,  "What's  the  trouble,  Son?"  He  an- 
swered, "I  can't  untie  my  shoe  lace.  I 
knew  ,1  couldn't."  The  big  sister  said, 
"Why,  you  funny  little  boy.  You  are  an 
T  can't'  boy.  Turn  yourself  around.  Be 
an  'I  can'  boy  and  let's  see  what  happens.'" 

She  took  his  arm,  lifted  him  up,  wiped 
his  eyes  and  turned  him  around.  By  that 
time  he  could  see.  She  said,  "Leave  the 
bow  part  alone  a  minute.  Now  pull  th«^ 
single  end  of  the  lace."  He  reached  out 
his  hand,  pulled  the  single  end  and  guess 
what  happened. 

Our  story  for  today  is  about  a  womara 
who  wanted  something  very  badly.  She 
tried  and  tried  to  get  it.  Once  she  almost 
gave  up  trying.  Then  she  said,  "I  believe 
I  am  going  to  get  what  I  wish."  .  She 
made  another  big  effort  and  Jesus  helped 
her  to  get  what  she  wanted. 

Illustrations — Application:  Once  there 
lived  a  ■  very  wonderful  iman,  named 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  helped  the  v\?orld' 
a  great  deal.  One  thing  he  often  said  to 
himself  was  this,  "God  helps  those  who' 
help  themselves."  Let  {the  children  tell 
how  even  little  folks  can  help  God  to  bless 
them.  What  kind  of  boys  and  girls  are 
they,  the  "I  can't"  kind,  or  the  ^T  can" 
kind? 

Gems  for  the  month: 

Little  deeds  of  faith  and  love 
Make  a  home  for  us  above. 

Rest  Exercise:  _    « 

We  may  cheer  the  sick  by  taking  a 
basket  of  fruit  or  some  flowers  to  a  neigh- 
bor who  is  ill.  Let  us  pretend  at  gather- 
ing flowers  (go  about  ithe  .circle,  stopping 
here  and  there  to  pick  them),  pick  the 
fruit  by  stretching  the  right  arm  into  an 
imaginary  tree  then  place  the  fruit  into  a 
pail  held  in  the  left  arm. 

Third  Sunday,  July  17,  1932 

Lesson  33.     Jesus  Heals  the  Centurion's 
Servant. 

Text:  Luke  3:1-10;  Matt.  8:13;  "Life 
Lessons  for  Little  Ones,"  Lesson  No.  33. 
Objective:  Implicit  faith  together  with 
earnest  work  bring  the  blessings  of 
Heaven. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Jesus  Called  to  Bless  a  Beloved 
•Servant. 
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a.  The  servant  of  a  wealthy  officer  in 
the  Roman  army. 

1.  The  officer  had  helped  the  Jews. 

2.  He  loved  the  good  wherever  he 
found  it. 

3.  He  was  worthy. 

b.  The  servant  lay  dying. 

c.  The  elders  of  the  Jews  plead  for 
Jesus'  help. 

II.  The  Centurion  Has   Great  Faith. 

a.  He   sends  word   of   his  unworthi- 
ness. 

b.  He    realizes    Christ's    power    and 
divinity. 

c.  His  request. 

III.  Jesus  Heals  the  Sick  Man. 

a.  Calls   attention  to   the  centurion's 
5?reat   faith. 

b.  The  servant  made  whole. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Before  telling'  this 
story  talk  with  the  children  about  fast 
offerings.  Find  out  if  any  of  them  have 
been  with  their  parents  when  they  have 
gone  to  Fast  Meeting  and  given  a  dona- 
tion 'to  the  poor.  In  some  wards  the  dea- 
cons come  to  the  homes  of  the  people  be- 
fore Fast  Meeting  and  collect  an  offering, 
(enough  ,to  pay  for  the  family's  meals 
missed  through  fasting.)  When  people 
give  gifts  to  the  poor  and  to  the  Church, 
it  means  that  they  love  to  do  good.  It  (is 
not  easy  to  give  one's  hard  earned  money 
away,  so  when  one  gives  it,  it  means  that 
this  person  believes  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  iThe  Bishop  is  the  Father  of  our 
ward.  Those  who  really  love  him,  and 
who  love  the  Lord  for  whom  he  is  work- 
ing, give  little  gifts  of  money  to  help  him 
do  his  work  as  bishop.  These  little  gifts 
show  how  much  they  really  helieve  in 
Him  and  in  what  He  can  do  for  them. 
There  was  once  a  man  who  believed  in 
doing  good.  He  lived  in  the  days  of  Jesus. 
He  did  not  belong  to  Jesus'  church  but  he 
was  glad  to  help  good  folks  who  needed 
help.  One  day  this  man  needed  help  him- 
self, and  ihe  needed  it  badly.  Shall  I  tell 
you  how  he  received  the  jhelp  he  needed? 

Application :  There  are  some  folks  who 
pray  to  Our  Heavenly  Father  to  bless  all 
the  poor  people  who  are  in  need  of  food 
and  clothing.  Then  when  they  have  some 
clothing  that  they  cannot  Use  any  more, 
they  sell  it,  instead  of  giving  it  to  the 
Relief  Socioty  for  ithe  poor.  They  forget 
that  maybe  they  could  help  the  Lo'rd 
answer  their  prayers,  if  they  gave  their 
extra  clothing  to  those  who  needed  it 
and  were  too  poor  to  buy  it.  Suppose 
yo'u  knew  of  a  family  who  needed  food, 
what  could  you  do  ito'  help  Our  jFaiher 
answer  the  prayers  of  the  people  when 
they  say,  "Bless  the  poor  and  the  needy." 


Fourth  Sunday,  July  24,  1932 

Lesson  34.     Open  Sunday. 

It  is  suggested  since  this  is  Pioneer  'Day, 
that  a  Ibrief  story  of  the  Utah  Pioneers 
be  told.  Wherever  there  are  Latter-day 
Saints  this  story  will  have  a  special  ap- 
peal. Even  to  non-members  it  is  a  won- 
derful illustration  of  the  power  of  faith  in 
God  coupled  with  earnest  unceasing  work. 

Think  of  the  faith  it  took!  for  people  to 
leave  good  homes  and  civilization  to  go  to 
an  unknown  country  and  run  the  risk  of 
harm  from  Indians  and  wild  animals. 
These  people  put  their  faith  in  their  Father 
in  Heaven  and  in  their  leader  iBrigham 
Young.  Then  they  put  forth  their  every 
effort  to  organize  and  equip  themselves 
for  such  a  journey.  In  times  of  famine, 
they  shared  with  each  other  to  the  last 
ounce  of  food. 

Teachers  may  find  this  story  in  any 
Church  History  Book  or  it  may  be  pur- 
chased in  leaflet  form  from  this  office. 
Ask  for  Sunday  School  Lessons  Church 
History  Department,  Leaflets  for  August 
and  September  1929,  numbers  33,  35  and 
36. 

Wherever  possible  a  pioneer  may  'be 
invited  to  come  to  the  class,  that  the  chil- 
dren may  have  an  opportunity  to  shake 
hands  with  him  (or  her)  and  sing  some 
songs,  repeat  memory  gems,  present  a 
bouquet  of  flowers,  or  do  any  other  kind 
act  to  honor  them. 

"If  t'were  not  for.  the  Pioneers 
Who  worked  together  for  many  years, 
We'd  not  have  'cities,  towns  and  roads, 
Now  don't  you  think  we  owe  them  loads." 

The  following  incident  may  be  helpful 
to  the  teachers  in  making  this  lesson  in- 
teresting: 

Rest  Exercise:  Pretend  at  heing  httle 
pioneer  children  helping  along  the  way  to 
the  new  home  in  the  west.  Some  of  the 
children  may  be  oxen  with  a  driver  who 
pretends  at  driving  them  around  the  circle. 
Some  may  push  handcarts,  others  chop 
down  bushes;  and  others  may  go  to  the 
stream  to  dip  water  into  a  bucket. 

Fifth  Sunday,  July  31,  1932 

Lesson  26.     The  Blind  BeggaTn 

Text:  John  8:12,  51;  59:9;  "Life  Les- 
sons for  Little  Ones,"  Lesson  No.  26. 

Objective:  Implicit  faith  together  with 
earnest  wor!k  brings  the  blessings  of 
heaven. 

Pictures:  "Jesus  Gives  Sight  to  the 
Blind,"     New   Set   of  'Kindergarten    Pic- 
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■tures  No.  228.  The  Instructor,  November, 
1930,  page  698. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Jesus'  iDisciples  Inquire  About  a 
Blind  Man. 

a.  As  they  leave  the  temple. 

b.  He  had  ibeen  blind  since  birth. 

c.  Was  a  character  known  to  all. 

d.  Jesus  answers  the  inquiries. 

1.  He  had  not  necessarily  done 
wrong. 

2.  Was  there  to  show  the  power  of 
God.  (Jesus  was  the  Light  of 
the  World.) 

II.  Jesus  Heals  the  Beggar. 

a.  Anoints  his  eyes  with  clay. 

b.  Tells  him  to  bathe  in  the  Pool  of 
Siloam. 

c.  The  blind  ?nan  sees. 
III.  Jesus  shown  to  be  Divine. 

a.  People  question  the  miracle. 

b.  The  healed  man's  answer. 

c.  Jesus  testifies  that  He  is  the  Son 
of  God. 

d.  The  restored  man  becomes  a  be- 
liever in  Christ. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  B'efore  starting  to 
tell  the  story  of  "The  Blind  Beggar,"  talk 
witji  the  children  in  ia  manner  similar  to 
the  following:  How  many  of  you  have 
ever  been  iill?  What  was  wrong  with 
you?  And  you?  What  did  your  mother 
do  about  it? 

One  day  there  was  a  little  girl,  who  was 
ill.  Her  head  ihurt,  her  back  hurt;  she 
hurt  all  over.  Her  mother  Icame  to  her 
with  a  spoon  full  of  medicine  but  she 
wouldn't  take  it.  ,She  shut  her  mouth  and 
cried  and  acted  like  a  spoiled  child.  Now 
how  do  you  suppose  ;she  could  get  better 
if  she  didn't  let  her  mother  help  her? 
Mothers  ^now  how  -to  help  folks  when 
they  are  ill.  This  Another  had  prayed  to 
God  to  lielp  her  take  care  of  her  child. 
And  3'-et  when  this  dear  Imother  stood 
ready  to  do  all  she  could,  the  little  girl 
wouldn't  help,  i  In  our  story  today,  a  man 
who  could  not  see,  asked  Jesus  to  help 
him.  Jesus  told  him  what  to  do  to  "be- 
come well.  And  do  you  suppose  he  re- 
fused to  do  it?  Not  this  man — he  Icnew 
better.  As  soon  as  Jesus  told  him  what 
to  do  he  did  it.  Hie  helped  Jesus  to  make 
him  see. 

Illustrations — Application:  By  careful 
questioning  Ihelp  the  children  to  tell  of 
several  incidents  in  which  little  fofe  were 
willing  to  help  Our  Father  make  them 
well.  Perhaps  one  will  tell  how  his  father 
brought  the  oil  and  blessed  !him.  And 
then  he  remained  in  bed  as  many  days  as 
his  mother  asked  him  to,  and  |kept  his 
covers  on,  so  he  wouldn't  catch  cold. 

There  are  things  we  can  do  to  help  Our 
Father   keep   us   well,   too.      Every   night 


and  every  morning  we  can  pray  to  God  to 
keep  us  well  and  strong.  Then  what 
kinds  of  food  shall  we  eat?  What  things 
shall  we  not  eat?  What  harmful  drinks 
shall  we  leave  alone?  What  kinds  are 
good  for  us." 

The  following  incident  will  help  us  to 
understand  how  faith  and  works  were 
used  together  in  early  days. 

"In  the  late  November  of  11856,  I  was 
called  to  the  office  of  President  Young 
one  night,  and  was  informed  that  a  mes- 
senger had  just  arrived  bringing  the  news 
that  some  emigrants  were  starving  and 
freezing  .  beyond  ;  iFort  Bridger,  in 
Wyoming.  President  Young  requested 
me  to  immediately  get  together  a  com- 
pany of  five  or  six  men  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  company,  among  whom  were 
women  and  children.  Before  twelve 
o'clock  that  night,  ;we  were  on  onv  way 
through  Emigration  Canyon,  over  Big 
Mountain,  and  at  ithe  end  of  the  day  we 
had  reached  the  head  of  Echo  Canyon. 
It  was  bitter  cold  weather  and  our  horses 
almost  gave  out.  We  iknew  that  wagons 
from  Salt  Lake  .were  following  and  they 
were  carrying  supplies.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifth  day,  for  travelling  had  been  hard  and 
slow,  on  account  of  the  storms,  I  reached 
the  brow  of  a  hill  and  looked  down  into  a 
glen  and  saw  the  ismoke  of  a  camp  fire. 
I  hastened  on  and  about  ten  o'clock  !l 
called  from  the  road  to  two  people  who 
were  sitting  before  the  fire.  It  was  bitter 
cold.  A  woman  answered  me  and  bade 
me  hurry  to  her.  I  got  off  my  horse  and 
led  him  through  a  clump  of  willows,  when 
I  came  upon  a  pathetic  sight.  The  woman 
was  holding  the  head  of  her  husband  in 
her  lap,  for  he  was  .suffering  great  bodily 
pain.  I  told  her  that  I  had  ^come  from 
Salt  Lake  and  that  wagons  with  food 
would  arrive  in  a  few  hours.  'Her  only 
remarik  Viras,  '"God  be  praised."  I  fixed  up 
the  fire  and  cheered  the  two  people  but 
the  man  could  not  understand.  I  stepped 
inside  the  tent  which  was  near  the  fire 
and  under  a  .,buflfalo  Tobe  were  sleeping 
two  little  children.  Hearing  me  enter  a 
little  girl  of  seven  jumped  up,  and  running 
towards  me  and  holding  out  her  little  red 
petticoat,  ;said,  "Please,  sir,  I  do  not  need 
this,  but  you  do,  you  have  come  a  long 
way.  You  must  put  it  around  your  feet." 
I  knelt  down,  picked  the  little  child  up  in 
my  arms  and  kissing  her  said,  '"I  have 
come  to  take  you  all  to  Zion,  little  girl." 
She  started  to  cry  and  pointed  to  her  little 
brother  asleep  under  the  robe.  "He  has 
nothing  to  leat,"  she  said  between  her  sob- 
bing. I  carried  her  to  the  baby's  bed  and 
tucked  them  .both  in.  I  gave  her  my  last 
piece  of  bread  from  my  pocket,  and  taking 
it    she    said,    **I    will    keep    it    for    little 
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brother    when    he    wakes    up.      I    stepped  quietly  gone  to  sleep  forever.     With  the 

from  the  tent  into  the  open.     The  woman  arrival  of  the  wagons  the  day  after,  we 

was   bowed    in    prayer    for    he    who    had  put  the  mother  and  the  children  mto  one, 

been  her  loved  companion  and  who  had  and    after    a    rather    hard    journey    they 

brought    them    into    the    wilderness    had  were  (brought  with  others  into  the  valley. 

The  Three  Campbell  Sisters 

{Froin  page  256)  H.  Lund  spoke.    Annie  alone  has  done 

ular  opinion  of  the  Scotch,  parsimoni-  •  work  for  5000  and  still  goes  to  the 

ous.    She  is  generous  to  a  fault.    The  temple  nearly  every  day. 

twins     in     appearance,     favor     their  In  conclusion  the  Three  Campbells 

Scotch  father,  not  beautiful,  but  like  teach  a   real   lesson  of  self   sacrifice. 

•French    women,    very   attractive   and  Though  they  are  mothers  of  none  yet 

good  dressers.    The  "Campbell  girls"  they  have  been  mothers  to  all.     The 

in  the  later  90's  were  among  the  most  home  has  also  been  a  rendezvous  for 

stylishly  dressed  women  in  the  city.  the   poor   and   unfortunate.      In    fact, 

Annie  has  had  many  opportunities  the  first  employment  bureau  started  by 

to  hold  prominent  positions,  but  pre-  the  Relief  Societies,  about  1903,  util- 

ferred  to  push  others  ahead  of  her,  and  ized  two  telephones  in  their  home  and 

be  a  free  lance.     She  was  for  many  men,  women  and  children  were  helped 

years  cashier  in  the  grocery  depart-  to    employment.      Just    recently    they 

ment  ofZ.  C.  M.  I.     Of  later  years  took  a  poor  girl  into  their  house  until 

she  has   been  the  ihome  maker   and  she  could  get  proper  employment. 

was  the  constant  attendant  upon  her  In  a  patriarchal  blessing  they  were 

mother  until  her  death.     She  learned  promised  that  "young  and  old  would 

to  do  hair  work  in  which  she  became  come  to  them  for  food,  clothing,  and 

very  skillful.    She  could  well  be  termed  advice  of   all  kinds  and  they  should 

Utah's  first  beauty  operator.  never  go  away  unsatisfied." 

The    sisters    though    great    talkers,  In  commenting  on  young  folks  today 

never  talk  of  themselves  or  run  down  the  Campbell  sisters  say  this  modern 

their  neighbors.    They're  too  busy  with  generation  is  no  worse  than  yesterday, 

their  own  affairs  to  meddle  with  those  Though  they  do  not  particularly  care 

of  others  unless  there  is  a  chance  to  for  "jazz"  or  the  modern  dress  they 

be  helpful,  when  they  are  "on  the  spot  like  parties  as  of  yore.     Particularly 

with  both  feet."  were  they  taught  not  to  associate  with 

After  the  death  of  the  father  in  1874,  boys  or  men  outside  the  Church, 
the  two  mothers  and  the  family  of  six-  In  commenting  on  this  Agnes  said : 
teen   children   lived   together    and    all  "In  olden  times  parents  said  they  would 
who  could  were  producers  for  the  f am-  sooner   see   their    children   dead   than 
ily  good  which,  added  to  the  frugality  married  to  men,  non-members  of  the 
of  the  mothers  enabled  all  the  children  Church.     We  were  never  allowed  to 
to  receive  the  best  education  possible  associate  or  go  with  'outsiders'  though 
in  the  Territory.  we  had  many  chances.     We  also  felt 
Annie  was  for  ten  years  secretary  of  our  first    responsibility   was  Ito   help 
the   14th  Ward   Sunday  School,  also  mother   raise  her   fatherless   children, 
secretary   and   treasurer    of  the   20th  We  simply  thought  at  that  time  that 
Ward  Relief  Society.    With  her  sister  we  could  not  be  spared  and  assume 
.    Agnes   she   started   what  were   called  other   obligations.     Our  advice  is  to 
the  first  "Temple  Parties"  to  stimulate  marry  early  and  above  all  learn  to  sac- 
work  for  the  dead.     In  the  "Bishop's  rifice  for  each  other,  for  in  service  for 
Building  hall,  in  1903,  about  200  spe-  others  one  finds  the  greatest  happiness, 
cially  invited  guests  participated  in  this  Our  home  can  well  be  termed  a  happy 
first  gathering  when  President  Joseph  one   even   though   it  is   an   Adamless 
F.  Smith,  John  R.  Winder  and  Anthon  Eden." 
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The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers 


A   iTRUE    STORY 


By  \Cora  Carver  Ritchie 


"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  If  ye  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  remove 
hence  to  yonder  place}  and  it  shall 
remove,  and  nothing-  shall  be  impos- 
sible unto  you"   (Matt.  17:20). 

Men  of  faith'  throughout  the  ages 
have  believed  those  words  of  Christ. 
Only  the  skeptical  have  any  doubt.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  skepticism,  for 
many  will  not  believe,  "though  an  an- 
gel of  God  came  down  from  Heaven." 

The  early  history  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  is  filled  with  instances  of  great 
faith ;  faith  so  unwavering  that  in 
many  cases  immediate  answers  have 
been  received, 

A  small  group  of  pioneer  men  were 
staking  out  some  waste  land  on  the 
barrens  north  of  the  Utah  Hot 
Springs.  There  had  been  a  dispute 
as  to  the  ownership  of  this  vast  stretch 
of  fertile  land.  The  pioneers  wanted 
it  for  pasture  and  range,  but  the  In- 
dians still  claimed  it  as  their  own  hunt- 
ing grounds.  \ 

No  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  settle 
by  arbitration.  The  pioneers  had  al- 
ways tried  to  live  peaceably  as  they 
had  been  instructed  by  their  leaders. 
The  Indians  deserted  the  lands,  but 
wanted  no  one  else  to  occupy  them. 

These  sturdy  men  were  always  alert 
for  any  signs  of  Indian  hostility.  Sud- 
denly, on  one  occassion,  from  the  near- 
est .foot-hill  they  saw  an  extra  large 
band  of  Indians  hurrying  toward  them. 
The   high   rocky   mountains   and    the 


foot-hills  seemed  to  be  literally  filled 
with  armed  and  mounted  Indians.  They 
approached  the  little  group  of  men 
with  such  swiftness  that  there  was 
no  time  to  plan  defense.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  even  contem- 
plate combat  with  such  a  yelling  vicious 
host.  ' 

As  the  Indians  approached  their 
numbers  increased.  Every  brush  and 
mountain  crevice  added  new  enlist- 
ments. Great  fear  frlled  the  hearts 
of  the  pioneers.  Some  wanted  to  hur- 
ry back  to  the  village,  about  six  miles 
away.  Others  secretly  prayed  to 
Heaven  for  deliverance.  All  knew 
these  Indians  were  on  no  mission  of 
peace.  Not  one  man  but  knew  the 
Indian  war-cry  and  shuddered  at  the 
sign  of  the  tomahawk. 

Without  waiting  or  warning,  the 
Indians  began  -firing  on  their  hated 
brothers.  Some  used  bows  and  ar- 
rows, some  rused  guns.  Many  of  the 
men  were  wounded,  but  none,  it  was 
thought,  very  seriously. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  In- 
dians stopped  firing  just  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  started,  and  with  a  great 
final  war-whoop  turned  their  horses 
toward  the  northland  again,  leaving 
a  scunry  of  dust  and  a  sorrowful 
group  of  wounded  imen.  , 

It  was  soon  found  that  Joseph  Tay- 
lor, who  had  been  shot  in  the  eye 
with  an  arrow  was  the  most  seriously 
wounded.  It  was  certain  he  would 
l)e  blind  for  life.    He  suffered  agoniz- 
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ing  pain.  While  meager  first  aid  was 
given,  Brother  Taylor  kept  calling  for 
John  Carver.  He  repeated  over  and 
over,  "Oh,  if  you  could  only  get 
Brother  Carver  to  come  and  administer 
to  me,  my  eye  would  be  better.  Do 
hurry  and  see  if  you  can  find  Brother 
Carver.'*  { 

Such  faith  stirred  the  men  on  to 
quicker  action.  Brother  John  Carver 
was  found.  When  Brother  Taylor 
saw  him  he  said,  "Oh,  Brother  Carver, 
if  you  will  administer  to  me,  my  eye 
will  be  better.  I  know  God  will  hear 
our  prayers  and  heal  this  wound." 

The  arrow  had  cut  the  eye-ball  al- 
most in  two,  and  while  pulling  the 
arrow  out  the  ball  had  been  badly 
jerked  from  its  socket.  No  power  on 
earth  could  ever  restore  its  sight.  Even 
if  the  ibest  medical  and  surgical  aid 
had  been  ccbtainable,  they  would  have 
been  helpless. 


Brother  Carver  realized  this,  but 
immediately,  he  placed  his  hands  on 
Joseph's  head  and  prayed.  He  asked 
God  to  heal  the  afflicted  eye  and  re- 
store it  to  its  usual  healthy  condition. 
As  soon  as  the  prayer  was  through 
the  surprised  listeners  heard  Brother 
Taylor  cry  out,  "Oh,  I  can  seel  I  can 
see  I  Thank  God,  I  can  see  again ! 
Oh,  Brother  Carver,  I  knew  I  could 
be  healed.  Thank  God  for  his  great 
mercy." 

These  brave  men  had  seen  many 
miraculous  healings  and  witnessed  the 
power  of  God  in  their  behalf  time 
after  time.  Here  was  another  imme- 
diate answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful. 

Brother  Taylor's  eye  was  healed  and 
was  a  perfect  eye  ever  afterward. 

Truly  faith  enough  even  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed  can  cure  arrow 
wounds  as  well  as  remove  mountains. 


Fly  Tracks  on  Paper 

By  John  F.  Cowan 


The  girl  named  Nellie  had  watched 
her  father  at  his  desk  writing  day  after 
day.  He  had  let  her  have  a  lower 
drawer  for  her  paper  dolls  when  jshe 
was  younger.  .But  now  she  had  out- 
grown paper  dolls,  and  one  day  she 
started  away  with  pencil  and  paper. 
In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "Where  are 
you  going,  dear  ?"  she  said : 

"I'm  going  to  the  attic  to  write  a 
book,  like  daddy  does." 

In  some  girls  that  would  have  been 
only  childish  precocity.  But  when 
Zona  Gale  and  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
and  Temple  Bailey  and  Honore  Willsie 
Morrow  started  off  with  pencil  and 
paper,  as  young  girls,  they  never 
dreamed,  nor  perhaps  their  parents, 
that  they  would  become  great  authors. 

It  was  more  than  twenty  years  later 
that  Nellie  received  a  letter  one  day 
that  set  her  to  dancing  and  laughing. 
She  held  up  in  her  fingers  a  narrow 
slip  of  paper.  She  had  her  first  ac- 
ceptance of  a  story  from  one  of  the 


leading  magazines,  and  a  check  to  pay 
for  it.  Since  then  she  has  received 
many  such  letters  from  other  maga- 
zines, and  much  larger  checks,  and  has 
written  her  "Book,"  more  than  once. 

Whatever  became  pi  the  book  she 
said  she  was  going  to  the  attic  to 
write,  no  one  knows ;  but  she  has  writ- 
ten books  that  probably  some  who  read 
this  have  enjoyed. 

There  is  in  many  a  small  commun- 
ity a  girl  who  is  going  to  write  a  book, 
as  wonderful,  perhaps,  as  Mrs.  Mor- 
row's story  of  the  daring  trek  of  Mar- 
cus Whitman  to  Oregon  to  plant  the 
banner  of  the  Cross,  and  save  the 
Northwest  to  the  Union,  or  as  Mar- 
garet Sangster's  stories,  or  Temple 
Bailey's. 

If  a  girl  can  write,  if  God  has  given 
her  that  gift,  she  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged to  do  it,  and  if  possible,  to  make 
it  her  life-work,  her  way  of  serving 
Him. 
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Green  Sheep 


You  would  be  surprised  if  you  saw  a 
flock  of  bright  green  sheep  in  a  field, 
yet  last  autumn,  folks  traveling  along  a 
road  in  Cumberland  were  astonished  by 
such  a  .sight.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
sheep  in  a  big  flock,  instead  of  being 
the  usual  cream  color,  were  just  as 
green  as  grass  in  the  spring. 

The  explanation  of  this  curious  state 
of  affairs  was  on  the  following  lines. 
The  sheep  had  been  browsing  over 
some  rough  country,  where  enormous 
number  of  grass  plants  were  producing 
their  seeds.  In  making  their  way 
through  the  vegetation,  and  also  when 
they  came  to  lie  down,  the  sheep  picked 
up  the  grass  seed  in  their  wool.  Damp 
weather  followed,  and.  in  a  few  days' 


time,  the  grass  seeds  began  to  germi- 
nate. Then  the  grass  started  to  grow, 
and  so  the  sheep  appeared  to  be  green. 
In  America  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
was  noticed  a  ,f  ew  years  ago.  Attached 
to  a  farm  near  Sedalia,  Ohio,  it  was 
ppssible  to  see  a  flock  of  green  sheep 
grazing  in  the  pasture..  This  unusual 
sight  was  explained  by  the  fact  that 
excessive  rains  had  kept  the  wool  of 
the  sheep  wet ;  then,  when  the  animals 
rubbed  against  a  stack  of  hay,  much  of 
the  seed  fell  into  the  wool  and  lodged 
there.  The  moisture  and  bodily  heat 
of  the  animals  caused  the  grass  to 
grow,  and  some  of  the  sheep  were 
walking  about  with  green  blades  sev- 
eral inches  in  length. — Band  of  Mercy. 


THE  INTERRUPTED   CONCERT 

Little  Wonder  Eye«  ivas  just  playing:  for  Wynken,  BIynken  and  Nod  a  fevr  bars  of 
the  merlry  melody  she  had  heard  over  the  radio  -when  their  deliglhtful  musicale  was 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  their  little  mistress,  Dorothy,  Trho  iras  surprised 
at  this  display  of  musical  talent. 
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The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  "The  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for;  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  stories  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photographs,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawings,  Black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  Djawings 
must  be  black  and  white  on  plain  white  paper,  and  must  not  be  folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "The  Instructor,"  47  East  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Fairy  Queen  Judith 

Judith  was  a  small  girl  of  about 
eight,  always  dreaming  of  fairies  and 
elves.  One  evening  as  she  was  going 
to  bed,  ,she  heard  a-  rustling  of  leaves, 
and  sweet  voices  singing  isoothing 
music,  then  she  heard  a  soft  musical 
voice  say :  "Judith,  Judith,  Oh  Judith 
come  and  join  us.  iWe  are  going  to 
crown  our  new  Fairy  Queen,  won't 
you  join  us  ?" 

"Surely,"  answered  Judith  in  delight. 
Then  following  the  guide  she  saw  a 
ring  of  fairies  and  elves  singing  and 
dancing.  "Hail!  The  ;new  Fairy 
Queen,"  they  called  as  Judith  arrived. 
Judith  began  looking  around  to  see  the 
new  Fairy  Queen. 

"Yooi  iare  the  ,queen,"  ^whispered 
her  guide.  Judith  sat  down  upon  a 
pillow  of  rose  leaves  prepared  for  her. 
She  was  about  to  receive  her  crown 
when  she  heard  :  "Judith,  Judith  dear, 
do  wake  tip,  or  you'll  be  late  for 
school."  Judith  irubbed  her  eyes 
sleepily, 

"And  just  as  I  was  about  to  be 
queen." 

Emily    Welde, 
Hiawatha.  Utah. 


Agre  6. 


By  David  Reiser, 

1020   Liogan    Ave., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Snow 


Age  11. 


Oh,  how  beautiful  is  the  snow! 

I  love  to  see  it'  fall, 
And  little  does  it  know 

The  joy  it  brings  to  all. 

It  falls  on  fence  and  tree 

And  makes  the  road  so  white ; 
But  when  we  walk  through  snow 
It  really  looks  a  if  right ! 

Ellen  Gardner, 
411  Garfield  St., 
Age  11.  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 
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Spring 

Little  ibuds  on  trees  are  showing, 
The  March  winds  gaily  blowing, 
It  is  Spring. 

The  snow  is  going  ifast, 
Old  winter's  gone  at  last, 
It  is  .Spring. 

The  green  grass  shining  brightly, 
Little  flowers  nodding  lightly,    . 
It  is  (Spring. 

The  sun  shines  warm  in  heaven 
All  its  golden  rays  are  giving 
It  is  Spring. 

All  the  birds  are  singing, 
The  world  with  joy  is  ringing 
It  is  Spring. 
Glorious  Spring! 

Belle  iRose  Jewkes, 
Age  10.  Orangeville,  Utah. 


Afte   13- 


By  Irnm  Roslcelley, 

3101  Rose  Atc. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


George  Washington 

George  Washington  was  a  great  man 
He  always  answered  'T  can." 

He  never,  never  told  a  lie, 

When  people  on  him  tried  to  spy. 

George  Washington  was  very  bright, 
And  always  tried  to  ,do  the  right. 

He  was  a  :very  happy  boy, 

But  never  had  a  picture-book  or  toy. 

George    Washington    was    kind    and 
good, 

He  helped  the  people  all  he  could. 
He  had  a  beautiful  thought  each  day. 

And  then  a  pleasant  word  to  say. 

Donna  Bradbury, 
Age  9,    *  -  Chesterfield,  Idaho. 


The  Experience  of  Little  Ruth 

'T  know  every  one  just  hates  me," 
mumbled  Ruth.  "I  know  they  would- 
n't miss  me  if  I  ran  away." 

Ruth  jumped  up,  for  an  idea  had 
crept  into  her  small  head.  'She  gath- 
ered a  few  clothes,  and  put  them  into 
a  small  bag,  and  when  she  was  just 
about  to  leave  she  remembered  her 
dolly  would  be  very  lonely,  and  per- 
haps she  had  better  take  her. 

It  wasn't  very  dark,  for  it  was  just 
Ruth's  supper  time.  It  was  in  her 
bedroom  upstairs  that  she  'has  planned 
all  this,  for  it  was  there  that  her  father 
put  her  because  she  had  been  so  mean. 

She  put  on  her  little  coat  and  hat, 
and  went  out  the  door  very  quietly, 
not  thinking  that  she  had  had  nothing 
for  supper.  It  was  not  very  long  after 
she  had  started  until  a  very  very  cold 
wind  cut  her  little  face  and  hands.  It 
did  not  take  her  very  long  to  find  out 
that  she  Iwas  lost  when  she  turned  to 
find  her  way  home  again. ,  There  were 
no  houses  in  sight,  but  after  stumbling 
around  in  the  dark  she  found  a  bis" 
rock  that  protected  her  from  the  wind 
if  she  kept  close  to  it.  ♦ 

Suddenly  the  rock  moved  and  she 
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fell  down,  down,  down.  Ruth  found 
herself  on  the  (floor  of  her  small  bed- 
,  room,  by  the  side  of  her  bed.  It  was 
only  a  dream.  Ruth  decided  she  would 
not  eat  so  much  cake  and  ice  cream 
again  just  before  she  went  to  bed. 

Norine  Cannon, 
Age  12.  Bountiful,  Utah. 

Springtime 

The  winter  months  are  passing. 

No  skating  anymore, 
Or  skiing  on  the  tall  snow  drifts. 

Or  sleighing  to  the  store. 

But'  springtime  now  is  coming, 
With  flowers  all  around. 

And  pansies,  poppies,  dafifodils 
Are  peepng  from  the  ground. 

We  all  are  very  happy 

For  springtime  brings  us  joy; 

The  pretty  birds  are  singing' 
To  every  girl  and  boy. 

Old  winter  with  its  ice  and  snow, 
Of  course  it  makes  us  glad, 

But  best  pf  all  is  springtime 
For  every  lass  and  lad. 

Stella   Ohivers. 
Route  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Age  11.  Rigby,  Idaho. 

George  Washington 

George  (Washington  was  born  in 
Virginia,  February  22,  1732,  just  two 
hundred  years  ago.  This  year,  in  re- 
membrance of  him,  all  over  United 
States  his  birthday  will  be  celebrated 
for  nine  months,  from  February  22,  to 
November  24.  The  birthday  is  called 
the  Bicentennial,  ;Every  school  boy 
and  girl  of  Utah  was  asked  to  give  five 
cents  to  build  a  imonument  for  Wash- 
ington which  will  be  built  in  Salt'  .Lake 
City,  Utah.  It  will  be  the  first  mon- 
ument built  for  Washington  in  this 
State, 

There  has  been  a  song  written  espe- 


cially for  the  celebration  called  "Father 
of  the  Land  we  Love."  Many  pro- 
grams and  pageants  about  Washington 
are  to  be  |[)ut  on  during  these  nine 
months  of  celebrating. 

I^is  Hutcheon, 
Age  11.  Neola,  Utah 

OUR  CROSS-WORD  PUZZLE 

Eight  correct  answers  to  our  puzzle 
have  been  received.  The  following  are  the 
winners : 

Anna  Hansen,  Weiser,  Idaho  (general 
delivery). 

Arthur  Hansen,  Weiser,  Idaho. 

Harney  W.  Harper,  Rigby,  Idaho. 

Peggy  Kenner,  734  Major  St.,  S.  L.  City. 

F.  E.  Lawlor,  Picture  Butte,  Alberta 
Can.  (P.  O.  Box  381). 

Naida  Richardson,  231  E.  3d  North,  Lo- 
gan, Utah. 

Virginia  Rencher,  Snowflake,  Arizona. 

Zenda  Zabriskie,  333  Coatsville  Ave.,  S. 
L.  City. 

Following  are  the  correct  answers: 
Across:  Isaac,  Frail,  Onihah,  Limnah, 
Sn,  Tare,  Ivan,  Am,  Him,  Homages,  Ego, 
Adam,  Night,  Amos,  Ramah,  Set,  Smuts, 
Pharaoh,  Splashy,  Kin,  Oil,  Gazelem,  Lit- 
eral, Emits,  Ale,  Skive,  Enos,  Glebe, 
Imam,  Sin,  Cravats,  Ela,  Eh,  Saic,  Nail, 
On,  Uppish,  Option,  Manti,  Needs. 
•  Down:  In,  Sit,  Ahah,  Aaron,  Chemish, 
Flights,  River,  Amos,  ,Inn,  La,  Onidah, 
Hagoth,  Sharp,  Mossy,  Mama,  Age,  Emus, 
Markets,  Amaleki,_  Hails,  Slits,  One,  Poi, 
Geese,  Amnihu,-  Zion,  Malachi,  Lebanon, 
Rime,  Avalon,  Leman,  Lev,  Grist,  Etape, 
Cain,  Site,  Spa,  Lid,  Pm,  Os. 

Honorable  Mention 

Devon  Antierson,  Cleveland,  Idaho. 
Delia  Mae   Butler,   Pima,  Ariz.    (Kimball 

Ward). 
Greta  Crook,  Freedom,  Wyo. 
Virginia  Carpenter,  iSt.  George,  Utah. 
Maren  Chandler,  Inkom,  Idaho. 
Joyce  Duncombe,  Raymond,  Canada. ' 
Marva  Fish,  Lakeside,  Arizona. 
Vesta  Harrison,  Auburn,  Wyo. 
Shirley  Hoyt,  Snowflake,  Ariz, 
Beth   Hutcheon,  Neola,  Utah. 
Martha  Johnson,  Lakeside,  Arizona. 
Afton  Kunzler,  Rosette,  Utah. 
Lenore  June  Larsen,  Preston,  Idaho. 
Geneve  Miller,  Tremonton,  Utah. 
John  Salisbury,  Provo,  Utah. 
Anna  Saunders,  433  26th  St.  Ogden,  Utah. 
Eilene  Van  Orden,  Blackfoot,  Ida. 
Emily  Wilde,  Hiawatha,  Utah. 
Bernadine  West,  Lalkeside,  Ariz, 
Elaine  Welchman,  Auburn,  Wyo. 
Edna  Wray,  Blackfoot,  Id^ho, 


e  Noah's  Ark 

^RK  \  "  said  Grandma  B.,  dropping 
the  ^^T  she  was  reading,  and  sitting 
up  in  her  '^0  .  **What  is  it?" 
asked  Grandpa  B.,  looking  over  the 
top  of  his  y^y^  **  Somebody 's  left 
a  f^^9P^^  ^  the  bath-room,  or  the  pipes  have  burst !  " 
cried  ^^J  B.,  jumping  up.  *'  I  hear  v^^ater  running, 
and  splashing !  '*     "  And  I  hear  Dick  and  Dilly,"  laughed 


Grandpa  B.  >|ftj:  "Til  go  and  see."  So  fe/  B. 
climbed  the  Jr;?^<^  to  the  bath-room*  When  he  reached 
the  Jilj;  ,  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  called  to  Grandma 
B.  to  come  up ;  and  v^^hen  she  got  there  she  burst  out 
laughing^  too.     The  hot- water  and  cold-water  ^^_ 

far  //!>     /I^'> 

were  running  rivers?  thef         —^  was  almost  full,  and  the 
shower-bath  was  poyring  down  hundreds 
of  tiny  streams  that  struck  the  surface  and 
spattered  across  the  ^^oom^^^  By  the  bath- 
tub stood   3^     and    j^^  ,  with  mb- 

JK  ^^'  clapping  ^^(^^  and  jump- 
ing up  and  down.  "  Why,  children !  "  began  m  ^-jr 
B.  quite  severely,  but  Fy  turned  and  cried,  *'  Oh, 
Grandma  B.,  and,  oh.  Grandpa  B.,  do  come  in  and  see 
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the  fun  !  '*     "  We  d  like  to/'  laughed 
we  have  n't  any 
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)    B.,  "but 
^''  But  what 


,  or   ^ipp»"f  ! 
are  you  doing  ?  '*  cried  Grandma  B.       **  Why,  don't  you 

see  ?  '*  said  Dick,  stepping  aside  and  point - 
ins  to  the  little  Noah's  liTT.fl  ,  floating 
under  the  downpour  of  the  shower-bath. 
**0h,*'  cned  Grandma  B.,  **is  it  a 
B  flood  ?  '*        **  Why,    yes,"  said 


**  We  started  the  'lj$y^  first,  to  have  it  ram  forty  days  and 
nights,  but  it  did  n't  make  a  flood  fast  enough,  so  we  set 
the  ^  ^  going."     *'You  may  as  well  turn  them  off 

now,"  said  Grandpa  B.,  **as  \he\ "^  is  full— and 

the  rain  is  making  things  rather  wet."  "But  we've  been 
very  careful,"  said  flBt  "-"  *  we  put  on  our  rubber 
x^n|  ."  V  And  I  pinned  back  Dilly  s  "^^p  ,"  said 
Dick  -—  *  and  dont  she  look  like  a 
bantam  ^^f^  !"  They  all  laughed, 
and  Dick  turned  off  the  ^^  and 
the^j;;|A .  "But  what  are  those  ?  " 
asked  Grandma  B.,  pointing  at 
two  small  objects  floating  by  the 
ximmm^  "Ducks,**  cried  Dick, 
**  the  little  ark  ^^-^  !  T^ey  like  water.  Don't  you 
spose  Noah  ever  let  the\_.r /Aout  to  swim  in  the  Flood? 
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An  Extinct  Race 

"What   are   diplmoatic  relations,  pop?" 
"There   are  no   such   people,  my  boy." 

Now  Will  You  be  Good? 

She:     "How  did  you  get  the  habit  of 
wearing'  your  hair  so  long"?" 
He:     "Oh,  it  just  grew  on  me." 

Never  Satisfied 

Football  player  (to  his  mother) :  "Gosh, 
this  spaghetti  reminds  me  of  football." 
Mother:  "Why?" 
Son:     "Always  ten  more  yards  to  go." 

Why  Some  Children  are  "Backward" 

"How  old  are  you,  my  little  man  ?" 

"I  don't  know.     Mother  was  twenty-six 

when    I   ,was    born,    but    now    she's    only 

twenty-four." 

Quite  Plausible 

Farmer:  What  are  you  doing  up  my 
apple  tree? 

Small  Boy:  Believe  it  or  not,  mister, 
I  just  fell  out  of  an  aeroplane. 

Absent  Minded 

"Imagine  my  embarrassment,"  said 
Dumb  Dora,  "when,  according  to  my  usu- 
al custom,  I  looked  under  the  bed  before 
retiring.  I  had  forgotten  that  I  was  in  an 
upper  berth." 

In  Retrospect 

"I'll  bet  you  never  saw  dancing  like  this 
when  you  were  a  young  man,"  prattled 
the  girls,  artlessly. 

"Just  once,"  replied  grandpa,  reflective- 
ly, "but  the  place  was  raided." 

At  the  U. 

Freshman:     I  don't  know. 
Sophomore:     I  am  not  prepared. 
Junior:     I  do  not  remember. 
Senior:     I  don't  believe  I  can  add  any- 
thing to  what  has  already  been  said. 


Slow  Again 

"How  did  they  treat  you  in  Scotland?" 
"Reluctantly." — Wall    Street   Journal. 

Bert,  How  Could  You? 

Bert:  "I'm  twenty-one  today  but  I 
can't  vote." 

Bob:     "Why?" 

Bert:     "There's  no  election  on." 

Must  Have  Aid. 

Remember  this:  A  woman  can't  even 
make  a  fool  out  of  a  man  unless  she  has 
cooperation. 

How  to  Reduce 

Motor  Tourist:  "That  garage  man  says 
we're  carrying  entirely  too  heavy  a  load." 

Back  Seat  Driver:  "Couldn't  you  throw 
out  the  clutch,  dear?" 

A  Natural  Tendency 

Feminine  Patient':  "Doctor,  why  does 
a  small  cavity  feel  so  large  to  the  tongue?" 

Dentist:  "Just  the  natural  tendency  of 
your  tongue  to  exaggerate,  I  suppose." 

Uncertain 

Toe:  "Was  your  uncle's  mind  vigorous 
and  sane  up  to  the  last?" 

Jack:  "I  don't  know — the  will  won't  be 
read  'till  tomorrow." 

The  Way  She  Felt 

Lecturer:  "Now,  ladies,  I  shall  feel  my 
talk  has  been  a  failure  if  I  have  not  con- 
vinced you  that  you  should  'mother'  your 
husbands.  Who  will  promise  to  go  home 
from  this  meeting  and  mother  her  hus- 
band?" 

Small  Woman  in  Back  Row:    "I  will." 

Lecturer:    "That  is  fine!     And  you  will 

go    home    tonight    determined    to    mother 

your  husband?" 

Small  Woman:  "Mother  him!  d  should 
say  not!  I  thought  you  said  smother 
him!" 


TEMPLE  BRAND 

GARMENTS 

Of  superior  quality  and  ^'orkmanwlilp 

manufactured  for  tlte 

SALT    liAKB    KNITTITVG    STORE 

And  Mold  at  prices  defTingr  competition.     Wlien  orderiue  from  us 

remember    We    Pay    Potitaga 


FOR    LADIEJS 

No.  No. 

703  Flat  Weave »  .88  611 

735  Light  Weight  Cotton  Ribbed .85  610 

792  Pine   Quality   Cotton... 1.25  602 

760  Silk  and  Wool  and  Cotton  1.95  614 

711  Silk  Stripe  Med.  Wt 1.25  661 

749  Fjne  Quality  Cotton  1.00  663 

762  Non-Run  Rayon  1.00  664 

717  Rayon    Crepe    Da-Chine 1.75  680 

719  Ribbed  Light  Weight 1.00  601 

720  Fine  Quality  Non-Run  Rayon 1.49  635 


FOR  MEN 

Mens  Fine  Quality  Silk  Stripe $1.25 

Ribbed    Light    Wt I.OO 

Extra    Fine    Quality 1.25 

Med.   Wt.  Ex.   Quality 1.35 

Heavy  Wt.  Silk,  Wool  and  Cotton  1.95 
Med.   Heavy  Unbleached  Cotton..  1.75 

Med.  Heavy  Wt.  Cotton 1.75 

Extra  Heavy  Unbleached 1.95 

Med.  Weight  New  Style  Only I.OO 

Men's  Light  Wt.  Cotton 85 


Garments  Marked  Upon  Request,  Cotton  I5c,  Silk  25o. 
20%  Extra  Cliargie  for  Sizes  over  40 

Do  not  fall  to  specify   NeT«'   or   Old   Style   and  if  for  Man   or  AVontan,   also   state   If   Iodk 

or    short    sleeve^    short    or    lon$f    less    siiie    wanted.     .Give    aeeurate    Bust    Measurement, 

Heigrht    and    Wcislit.      Samples    Sent    Upon    Request. 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 

70  So,  Main  St.,  Salt  I^ake  City,  Utah — OLDEST  KNITTING  STORE  IN  UTAH 


A  Wonderful  Opportunity! 


TO    GET 


The  Best  and  Most  Beautiful 
Deep  Permanent  Wave 

fr*m   $3.00   to   $6.50 

Also 

IW^I^'pIiaU's  have  a  wonderful  new  French  fln^er-wavingr 
iTll  lCllt?ll  »  product  that  Is  good  for  the  hair  and  scalp 
and  helps  to  make  those  lovely 

New  Finger  Waves 

with    those    alluring    and    clinging;    little    ringlets,    only    50c 

and    made    to    go    with   the    small    new   styled    Spring    Hats 

and  done  by  Finger  Wave  Bixperts  at 

The  Mitchell  Beauty  Parlors 

Medical   Arts   Bldg. 


Sugar  House  Beauty  Salon 

1053  E.  21st  So.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Phone  Was.  10316  or  if  out  of  town — write  for  appointment 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  L\'  THE  IXSTRVCTOh 


SUPPORT  UTAH  INSTITUTIONS 


USE 


Utah  Beet  Sugar 


BRING  THE  BREATH  OF 

SPRINGTIME 

INTO  YOUR  HOME  WITH 

WALL    PAPER 

from 

BENNETT'S 

Exclusive 

1932 

Designs 

Fresh,  Bright,  Cheerful,  Sunproof 

BENNETT  GLASS  &  PAINT  COMPANY 

61-65  West  First  South 

SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


We  Wash  Them  All 

BLANKETS,  CURTAINS,  RUGS,  SHIRTS,  COLLARS 

AND  A  MODERNIZED  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR 

ENTIRE  WEEKLY  WASH  WITH  A 

CHOICE  OF  THREE  PLANS 

LET  US  WASH  YOURS 

Royal  Laundry 

625  South  State  Street  Phone  Wasatch  2624 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
Are  Happy  Today 

For  having  invested  with  us 
DO  YOU  KNOW 

of  any  stock  that  is  as  good  today  as  it  was  two  years  ago? 

FOR  26  YEARS  OUR  STOCK  HAS  NOT  SOLD  BELOW  PAR 

Shareholders  have  received  dividends  Regularly  throughout  this  period. 

©eseret  ButlMna  Society 

"Old  Reliable  People's  Company" 

44  South  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Assets  over  $2,000,000.00 

6%  AND  SAFETY  is  BETTER  than  10%  PERHAPS 

Invest  50c  to  $100.00  per  month  at  your  option. 

Please  mention  the  "Instructor"  when  requesting  information 


i^s 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


MCLVIN      J       3ALLARI} 
CHURCH      OFF  I  CC 


THE  ONE   DEFINITE    PLAN 
FOR  A  FUTURE  INCOME 


Thousands  face  old  age  penniless  because  their  "good  invest- 
ments" cannot  be  turned  into  cash  today. 

Life  Insurance  guarantees  a  given  yearly  income  at  a  given  age — 
you  know  just  how  much  to  save  each  month. 

You  may  not  be  old  today — but  in  ten  or  twenty  years  you  will 
want  your  savings  to  mature  and  pay  you  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
cash. 

Life  Insurance  investments  have  alone  met  every  test  of  safety 
and  security.  A  Beneficial  contract  taken  today,  and  planned  to 
accumulate,  say  $5000  over  a  20-year  period,  will  pay  $5000  cash 
should  you  die  tomorrow. 

In  addition  to  the  guaranteed  accumulations,  all  Beneficial  con- 
tracts share  in  the  net  earnings  of  the  company. 


9/ie  BIG  HOME  COMPANY 


BBIEHCUl  UFE  INSURANaCO. 

HOME  OFFICE        SALT  LAKE  CITY 
HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President  E.  T.  RALPHS,  General  Mgr. 

PREMIUMS  PAID  INTO  THE  BENEFICIAL  ARE  USED  TO  BUILD  UP  THE  V/EST 


